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THE life of Shah Aulum (or Alum), the laft and the moft 
unfortunate prince of the dynafty eftablifhed by Timur, or 
rather by his grandfon fultan Babr, on the imperial throne of 
Dehli, is rendered interefting by the eventful hiftory which it 
comprifes. A defcendent of Timur, hurled from the throne, 
deprived of his fight, imprifoned, lamenting his woes in an af- 
feting elegy ; at one time protected by the Englith company, 
and at another fupported by a Mahratta chief; contefting with 
turbulent rebels, and inviting, by unfteacy and incontiderate 
conduct, the fate which he might have avoided; muft form no 
common or unaffecting picture. ‘The diftance of the fcene, 
however, and manners and conduét new and unexpected, in 
fituations of great difficulty and delicacy, of which an European 
can have a very imperfect idea, may in fome degree leffen the 
intereft ; and changes fo frequent and oppofite may diminith., 
the effeé&t which the events might otherwife have produced. 

The introdu€tory chapter contains a relation of events from 
the laft year of the reign of Mahmud Shah (1747) ; and it 


comprehends a narrative of the difficulties which furrounded. 


the early years of Shah Aulum, as well as an account of his 
refidence in Allahabad, under the protection of the Eaft-India 
company. The circumftances which led him to forfake this, 
peaceful retreat, and, under the aufpices of the Mahrattas, to 


afcend the throne of Dehli, are the fubjects of the fecond’ 
chapter. Various wars are recorded in the fubfequent pages ; 


but the divefified features of eaftern politics, and the frequent 
alternations of victory and defeat, cannot bear the compreffion 
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of analyfis, or be interefting in an extract. We will {elec 
fome paffages of a more ceneral nature. The object of the 
Rohilla war, and its termination, are well known; but the 
following defcription of Rohilcund is, in a great ‘meature, 
new. Our author’s fources feem to be pure and original. 


¢ Rohilcund, called‘ in Sanferit Custair, comprehends that tract 
lying eaft of the Ganges, between the as h and goth degrees of 
north latitude, and from 78 to 80 longitud Commencing in the 
vicinity of Loll Dong, at the foot of the Kummow hills, it “extends 
eaftward to the town of Pillibeet; on the north and weft, it is 
bounded by the Ganges, and to the fouth, by the diftriét of Maho- 
medy, in the dominions of Oude. 

* The foil of Cuttair is in general a rich black mould, intermixed 
in many parts ‘with fand and red earth; it is uncommonly fertile, 
and capable of the higheft cultivation, abounding i in all forts of 
grain, fuger-cane, and tobacco. Few countries have, in truth, 
more natural advantages than this ; it is well fupplied with feveral 
large rivers, befides numerous finatled Preatns: Among the firft, are 
the Ramgongah, and Dewah, (or Gambera.) 

¢ The Ramgonga, taking its rife between the firft and fecbnd 
range of mountains to the north-eaft, iffues forth into the plains of 
Hindoftaun at the Gaut of Colly ; and after traverfing the greateft 
part of Rohilcund, in a fouth and fouth-wefterly dire&iion, and fere 
tilizing the lands, is joined in its progrefs by other rivers, and final- 
ly, difcharged into the Ganges in the vicinity of Kinnovj. This 
majeftic river, until late years impperfedily known, is navigable for 
feven months in the year; its ftream is broad and rapid, and its 
banks are adorned with many large and populous villages. On the 
eaftern fide, the Dewah iffuing from the fame mountains, runs by 
the town of Pillibeet. Here are embarked the fineft Saul, Siffoo, 
and fir timbers, the produce of the neighbouring forefts that fkirt 
the foot of the Kummow hills. At the city of Shahjehanpore, 
the Dewah joins the Gamberah, whofe name it aflumes, and after 
wafhing the towns of Sandy, Beroun, and other places, meets the_ 
Ramgonga near its junction with the Ganges. The {maller ftreams 
are the Coffillah, Nahul, Byghul, Dakra, Bukrah, Beefrah, and 
Yarwufadar; thefe likewife contribute highly to the cultivation of 
the country, and by means of refervoirs, fluices, canals and aque- 
ducts, difperfe their waters throughout the corn fields in every di- 
rection, but more particularly fo in the jagheer of the late Fyzoolah 
Khan. 

‘ Another property peculiar to Cuttair, is the facility with which 
water is procured; exclufive of the rivers and ftreams before enu- 
merated, the foil is fuch, that by digging a-few feet from the fur- 
face of the earth in any part of the country, water is procured -in 


abundance. | 
* So happily fituated by nature, Rohilcund has in all times becn 
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deemed of great political importance. In the early times ‘of the 
empire, commerce flourifhed. The great cities of Shahabad, Shah- 
jehanpore, Bareilly, Biffowlee, Bedaon, Owlah, Mooradabad and 
Sumbul, formerly kept up a conftant intercourfe with the caravans 
of the north, By them were exported into Cuttair, the produéts of 
Lahoor, Cabul, Cafhmire, Candahar and Perfia, rubies, precious 
ftones, tuteneage, Copper, iron, tin, lead, borax, drugs, Cafhmerian 
fhaw!s, Carmanian wool, mules, horfes and camels; in return they 
received, coarfe cloths, fugar, grain and tobacco.’ Pp. §5. 4 





‘ The revenues of Cuttair are ftated, in the imperial regifter at 
Delhi, to be five millions fterling. During the flourifhing tinws of 
the empire, the face of the country will warrant the fuppofition, 
and under the Rohilla government, who paid unremitting attention 
to agriculture, the province might have yielded that fum. After 
the conqueft of Rohilcund by Shuja Dowla, an offer was made to 
that prince to rent the province for twe millions, Since that -period 
the revenues, froma variety of caufes, have continued to decline ; 
and under the prefent government, the province of Cuttair with 
difficulty yields the fum of 36 lacks, or about 400,000l. fterling. 

¢ Of the inhabitants there yet remains to fpeak. The Rohillas, 
who, it is well known, originally emigrated from the mountains of 
Afghaniftaun, about 60 years fince, fettled in Cuttair, They area 
hardy warlike race, equally capable of arms and hufbandry. Their 
feudal fyftem of government, fimilar to thofe of Europe in former 
days, has infpired them with ideas of turbulence and ferocity ; at 
the fame time they are uncommonly patient under hardfhips, and 
attached to their chiefs by indiffoluble bonds of national affection. 
But withal, in common with other Afghauns, they are crafty, trea 
cherous, and revengefyle This characteriftic national fpirit, aided 
by the impetuous fallies of a ferocious and uncivilized mind, renders 
difficult the government of this race. Hence frequent revolutions, 
civil broils at home, and wars abroad, have conftantly marked the 
Rohilla government under its different rulers. Yet has it been 
evinced in more inftances than one, that by kind and proper treat- 
ment even this generally-confidered ferocious tribe may be ren- 
dered tra&table : that when their peculiarities and-prejudices are at- 
tended to by a wife and liberal government, they will prove not 
only good fubjeéts, but even fteady and faithful allies.’ Pp. 59. 


The account of the Seiks does not ape | differ from that 
of Mr. Foriter. The more particular defcriptions we will 
extract. ' 

‘ The Seik territories are faid to contain prodigious quantities of 
cattle, horfes, oxen, cows, and fheep ; and grain of various kindy is 


produced in abundance. The precious metals are very fcarce; 


and their trade is for that reafon chiefly carried on by barter, efpe- 
cially in the manufacturing towns. 
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¢ At Pattiali they make excellent cloth, and fire arms fuperior to 
moft parts of Hindoftaun. The colleéted force of the Seiks is im- 
menfe, they being able to bring into the field an army of 250,000 
men, a force apparently terrific, but, from want of union among 
themfelves, not much to be dreaded by their neighbours. Divided 
into diftin& diftriéts, each chief rules over the portion appropriated 
to him with uncontroled fway ; and tenacious of his authority, and 
jealous of his brethren, it feldom happens that this nation makes an 
united effort *. , 

‘ The Seiks are armed with a fpear, fcymetar, and excellent 
matchlock. Their horfes are ftrong, very patient under hardfhip, 
and undergo incredible fatigue. The men are accuftomed to charge 
on full gallop, gn a fudden they ftop, difcharge their pieces with 
a deliberate aim, when fuddenly wheeling about, after performing 
three or four turns, they renew the attack. The fhock is impref- 
five when offered only to infantry, but againft artillery they cannot 
ftand. Jtisa fact well known and eftablifhed, that a few field 
pieces is fufficient to keep in check their moft numerous bodies. 
Tnured from their infancy to the hardfhips of a military hfe, the Seiks 
are addicted to predatory warfare, in a manner peculiar to them- 
felves alone. When determined to invade a neighbouring province, 
they affemble at‘firft in fmall numbers on the frontier, when having 
firft demanded the raki or tribute, if it be complied with, they retire 
‘peaceably ; but when this is denied, hoftilities commence, and the 
Seiks, in their progrefs, are accuftomed to lay wafte the country 
on all fides, carrying along with them as many of the inhabitants as 
they can take prifoners, and all the cattle. The prifoners are de- 
tained as flaves, unlefs redeemed by a pecuniary compenfation.— 
But though fond of plunder, the Seiks, in the interior parts of their 
country, preferve good order, and a regular government: and the 
cultivation of their lands is attended with much affiduity. Their 
revenues are collected at two {tated periods of fix months each; and 
by an equitable adjuftment between the proprietor and cultivator, 
the latter is allowed a fifth part as the reward of his labour. 

* Of their religion much information has not as yet been acquir- 
ed; but it has been remarked by an ingenious and fpirited hifto- 
rian, that in the a& of receiving profelytes, they compel them to the 
performance of an act equally abhorrent to the principles of the 
Hindoo or Mahommedan faith+. Yet, notwithftanding the nature 
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‘# The alarm once excited in the Britifh government of the formidable power 
-of this nation, might be obviated by obferving, that the difcordant and ¢lafhin 
interefts of the re'pective Scik chiefs prevent almoft the poffibility of a gene 

union; and even 1f difpofed to attack the territory of our ally, the vizir, the 
would be neceflitated to keep a watchful eye over their own terri-ories, whic 
would be left open to invafion from the north, It is well known that Zemaun 
Shah, the king of Cabnl, is defirous of fharing in the fertile province of Pun- 
"jab, and efpecially of getting pofieflion of Lahoor, emphatically termed the key 
of Hindoftaun. His late attack at the end of 1796, is a proof of this affertion.” 

-. *+ By obliging the Muffulmaun to drink water, in which fome Seiks have 
wafhed their feet, mixed with hog’s blood, and the Hindoo with that of a cow. 
See captain Scott, vol. II, article Furrok Seer.’ 
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of their ceremonies, it is certain they continue to gain numerous 
converts. 

‘ The Seiks, in their perfons, are tall, and of a manly ereé&t de-° 
portment ; their afpeét is ferocious, their eyes piercing and ani- 
mated ; and in tracing their features a ftriking refemblance is ob-' 
fervable to the Arabs who inhabit the banks of the Euphrates. The 
drefs of the males confifts of a coarfe cloth of blue cotton, thrown’ 
loofely over the fhoulders, and coming down between the legs, is’ 
confined round the waift by a belt of cotton, An ample turban 
of blue cloth covers the head, and over this is frequently wore a 
fafh of filk and cotton mixed, refembling both in colour and pat- 
tern a Scotch Tartan. They fpeak the Aufghaun or Poofhto lan- 
guage, with prolific additions of Perfian, Arabic, and Hindoovee.’ 
P. 76 

The character of Nujuff Khan is drawn with ability: it is 
ftriking, clear,.and comprehenfive. The account of Sindiah, 
a daring and able Mahratta chief, is new and interefting ; and 
the varied adventures of the amiable and accomplifhed Juwaiin 
Bukht are related with great propriety. 

The laft misfortunes of Shah Aulum were the confequences 
of the fuccefs of Gholaum Caudir, a Rohilla chief, who was 
aided by the rebellious fubjects of the Shah. 


‘ The thirty-fix lacks of rupees, as before ftated, not coming into 
the treafury, Gholaum Caudir infolently threatened the new king 
with his fevere difpleafure, and added, in terms farcaftically _poi- 
gnant, that as he had elevated him to his prefent dignity, he could, 
with equal facility, deprive him of it. Perceiving the tyrant’s 
drift, Jehaun Shah retired into, the Haram, and having, partly by 
menaces and alternate foothings, conftrained the unhappy women 
to deliver up their jewels and ornaments, and other valuables, he 
ent, them in trays to Gholaum Caudir, The royal family were, 
by this means, reduced to great diftrefs; the cries within the Haram 
became. much louder, and their fufferings more acute; and with 
forrow we relate, that to fo high a pitch -was it carried, that fome 
of the inferior order of females aétually perifhed for want, or urged 
by the bitternefs of defpair, raifed their hands againft their own 
lives. Infenfible to the general diftrefs, and unfatiated with plun-- 
der, Gholaum Caudir Khan finding he had nothing more to expect 
from the new king, proceeded to the laft aét of wanton cruelty. He 
fent for the dethroned king and all the princes of the royal family 
to the audience chamber; on their arrival, he fternlty commanded 
Shah-Aulum to difcover his concealed treafures; in vain did the 
king plead his degraded ftate, and the confequent inability to con- 
ceal even the fimalleft article. -Inflamed by a continual debauch, 
which had thrown him into a paroxy{m of rage, the tyrant threat- 
ened his fovereign with inftant lofs of fight; What! exclaimed 
the fuffering prince, (we quote the literal exprefiions of a native’ 
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author) * What! will you deftroy thofe eyes, which for a period 
Of fixty years have been affiduoufly employed in perufing the fa- 
cred Koran >?” 

‘ Regardlefs of the pathetic appeal, the Rohilla, with charac- 
teriftic inhumanity, commanded his attendants to feize the king, 
Having thrown him on the floor, the ferocious ruffian implanting 
himfelf on his bofom, transfixed with a poignard the eyes of his 
venerable fovereign! on the completion of this horrid deed, Gho- 
laum Caudir ordered the king to be removed to a diftant apartment, 
The miferable Shah-Aulum, pale and bleeding, was conduéted to 
his retreat ; there, in all the bitternefs of anguifh, to contemplate 
on his now ruined fortunes. Emphatic, indeed, were the expref- 
fions of the fame native author in relating the fallen condition of 
his fovereign ; “* This wretch,” (exclaims ‘the indignant hiftorian) 
“ this accurfed wretch, has, in one fatal moment, darkened the 
bright ftar of the auguft Timoorian family, and buried i in the whirl. 
pool of deftruétion the ftately veffel of imperial authority!’ The 
king, however, evinced, under fuch accumulated misfortunes, a 
firmnefs of mind, and fefignation highly honourable in his character; 
and it may not be unworthy to remark, that the natives of Afia in 
general, probably from the principles of predeftination which they 
imbibe from their youth, are obferved to fuftain themfelves under 
misfortune, in a manner worthy of imitation by the European 
chriftian,’ p. 178. 


It is fome confolation to refle&t, that the Mahrattas foon 
avenged this outrage by the death of the perfidious Rohilla, 
which, according to eaftern practice, was attended with grofs 
indignities and cruel tortures. The Shah remained on the 
throne, but was dependent on the enterprifing Sindiah, who, if 
he had lived, or had left a fucceffor of equal fpirit and pre- 
eminence among the Mahratta chiefs, might have given a fatal 
blow to the interefts of Great-Britain. ‘The concluding ¢ha- 
racter of the Shah exhibits a concife but comprehentfive view 

of the events of his life; and for that reafon we fhall tran- 
feribe it. 

¢ Shah-Aulum, nominal emperor of Hindoftaun, is in his 75th 
year. His ttature tail and commanding, his afpect dignified and 
majeftic, The ravages of time are difcernible on his face, and the 
recollection of his misfortunes have impreffed his features with me- 
lancholy. His early youth was paffed in {pirited, though ineffec- 
tual, ftruggles, to reftore the diminifhed luftre of imperial authority, . 
and his conduét, whilft contending againft the ufurped power of 
Gazooddeen Khan, deferves great praife, Eutin the greater part of 
his life, little can be found deferving the applaufe of pofterity. Ir- 
refolute and indecifive in his meafures, he too'frequently rendered 
ufelefs the plans formed by his friends for the recovery of his authoe 
sity, while his exceflive love of pleafure, and infatuated attachment 
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to unworthy favorites, contributed to degrade him in the eyes of his 
neighbours and allies, and render the fmall remains of his dominion 
contemptible. All his miniiters, with the exception of Nujuff 
Khan, were prodigal and rapacious in the extreme; they perceived 
the king’s weaknefs, and, by flattering his vanity and fupplying his 
extravagance, enfured to themfelves an uncontroled authority in 
the ftate, while they abufed the generofity of their fovereign, by 
committing every {pecies of enormity and oppreflive violence. 

‘ Shah-Aulum had improved a very good edutation by ftudy 
and reflection; he was a complete mafter of the languages of the 
eaft, and as a writer, attained an emfnence feldom acquired by per- 
fons in his high ftation. His correfpondence with the different 
princes of the country, during a very long and chequered reign, 
exhibits proofs of a mind highly cultivated ; and if we may judge 
by an elegiac effay, compoted after the cruel lofs of his fight, he 
appears to have great merit in pathetic compofition. In the in- 
ternal economy of his houfehold, he is univerfally allowed to be an 
affectionate parent, a kind mafter, and a generous patron. His 
t.ials have been many, and it is earneftly to be hoped the evening 
of his life may be pafled in a peaceful tranquillity ; upon a review 
of his life and actions, it may, without injuftice, be pronounced, 
that though Shah-Aulum poffeffed not a capacity fufficiently vigo- 
rous to renovate the fprings of a relaxed government, or emulate 
his illuftrious anceftors, he, notwithftanding, had many virtues 
commendable in a private ftation ; but he unfortunately reigned at 
a time when the royal authority was in its moft degraded ftate, and 
when great and fhining talents were neceflary to render permanent 
his power, and curb the licentious effufions of rebellious and difo- 
bedient fubjeéts, The /uxz of Timoor, as a refpectable hiftorian has 
juftly obferved, is moft probably fet for ever; and if*a continua- 
tion of the metaphor be allowable, it may be added, that the de- 
cline and utter extinction of that auguft family was referved to the 
days of the unfortunate Shah-Aulum,’ P. 195. 


Four appendices conclude the volume. ‘The.firft contains 
an account of modern Dehli; the fecond, a narrative of the 
revolution of the year 1794, in Rohilcund ; the third, a lettter 
from prince Juwaun Bukht to king George Ii]. imploring his 
protection ; and the fourth, Shah- Aulum's elegy, both in the 
Perfian and the Englith languages. The work is illuftrated 
with an accurate map.of Hindoftan, and with plates (from 
original portraits) of Shah-Aulum, Nujuff Khan, Shujahud 
Dowlah, and Madhagee Sindiah, executed with elegance and 
apparent fidelity. 
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Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of Landon. For 
the Year 1798. Part II*. gto. 15s. Sewed. Elmfly and 
Bremner, 1798. 


WE confider this part of the Tranfa€tions of the laft year 
as more valuable than the preceding part. The papers in ge- 
neral difplay a great degree of f{cientific refearch, and contain 
information applicable to the moft ufeful purpofes; but, in 
many parts, hey will not allow minute analytis. ‘If our ac- 
count therefore be fhort in fome inftances, it muft be attributed 
to the nature of the article, not to it’s infignificance or to our 
inattention, 

¢ X. A Difquifition on the Stability of Ships. By George 
Atwood, Efq. F. R. S.’ 

This is a curious difquifition. As the motion of a body in 
a fluid has been the fubject of minute mathematical inveftiga- 
tion, it may be fuppofed, that the moft advantageous fhape for 
a veffel, whether calculated for fteadinefs, burthen, or velocity, 
muft be well known. This, however, has been lefs perfectly 
afcertained by the Englifh than by the French artifis—chiefly, 
we believe, becaufe the builders in France have been mathe- 
maticians. “There are, indeed, various difficulties which ob- 
ftruct the application of the fcience to the practice. As the 
power acts on the fails at a diftance from the refifting fluid, 
and the body impelled through it, the effect muft be to make 
the latter turn on its fhorter axis ; and this requires a property 
almoft inconfiftent with velocity—we mean a refiftance to 
this revolution, which is exactly what Mr. Atwood intimates 
by ‘ftability.’ One great difficulty is, to afcertain in what 
this power of refiftance contifts, and to combine, as well as 
we can, ftability with velocity. “To this dificulty another 
muft be added, viz. that the refult, when afcertained by ana~ 
ly fis, is expreffed in terms fo involved and complicated as to be 
of little fervice in practice. Thefe are the chief caufes which 
have prevented the improvement of thip-building from keep- 
ing pace with mathematical inquiries. Mr. Atwood, how- 
ever, has greatly illuftrated the ftability of fhips ; and, per- 
haps, we may be able to render the chief objccts of his in- 
quiries generally intelligible. 

The refiftance by which a veffel is_prevented from revolving 
on its florter axis, muft depend on its fides and fore-part. If 
‘we confider the fhip as being divided horizontally by the water, 
the part where the furface of the latter touches the fide of the 
veffel at reft may be termed the water line. If we fuppofe, for 
a moment, that the fides above and below this line are parallel 
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* For a review of Part Il. {ee our lat Vol. p. 33. 
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to the matts, it will be obvious, that they may alfo bend in or 
out from that plane, and that the change of direétion may be 
above and below the water-line, or on either fide of it. he 
curve which the head fhould form mutt alfo be examined with 
a view to the refiflance neceffary to ftability ; and this muft 
either be reduced to known curves of different kinds, or, if 
not exprefiible by any known geometrical law, be inveftigated 
by an adineafurement of the ordinates of the vertical fections, 
which interfect the longer axis at right angles. 

¢ XI. Quelques Remarques d’Optique, principalement ré- 
latives a la Reflexibilité des Rayons de la Lumiére. Par P. 
Prevoft, Profeffeur de Philofophie a Genéve, de l’ Académie de 
Berlin, de la Société des Curieux de la Nature, et de la Société 
Royale d’Edimbourg.’ 

‘Some Optical Remarks, principally relating to the Reflex- 
ibility of the Rays of Light, by P. Prevoft, Profeffor of Philo~. 
fophy at Geneva, &c.’ 

The profeffor’s view is to controvert fome of the conclu- 
fions of Mr. Brougham, publifhed in the laft volume of the 
Tranfa@iions. Having examined that gentleman’s experiments 
and reafoning on the different reflexibility of the rays of light, 
M. Prevoft thinks that they tend rather to confirm than refute 
fir Ifaac Newton’s opinions. ‘The queftion whether, under 
the fame angle of incidence, the red ray forms a f{maller angle 
of reflexion, and the violet a greater, than the angle of inci- 
dence, is decided by him, after a full confideration, in favour 
of the Newtonian doétrine ; and he finds, that the reflexion of 
the violet rays is moft rapid, that of the red moft powerful. 

Fhe fecond part of the paper is entitled, ‘ Some Approxima- 
tions.’ It relates to flexion, reflexion, and refraction, with a 
view of determining whether their principles are fundamen. 
tally the fame or different. It feems from the facts, that they 
are not eafily reconcileable according to the prefent ftate of 
our knowledge ; yet M. Prevoft fuggefts fome hints by which 
they may be reconciled. The only new analogy, opferved by 
‘Mr. Brougham, is, in our author’s opinion, that which refults 
from the harmonic relations between the different parts of co- 
loured fpectra, produced by refra@tion, reflexion, and flexion, 
In thefe inquiries much remains to be decided; and perhaps 


they are conducted on principles too clofely mechanical. If 


philofophers would turn their attention more particularly to 
the chemical nature of light, the folution of the difficulties might 
appear more eafy. 

* ¢ XII. An Account of the Orifice in the Retina of the hu- 
man Eye, difcovered by Profeffor Soemmering. To which 
are added, Proofs of this Appearance being extended to the 
Keyes of other Animals, By Everard Home, Efq. F. R. 5,’ 
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In our review of the Annals of Medicine *, we noticed a 
yellow fpot in the retina. It feems, from Mr. Home’s ac- 
count, to be a real perforation of the retina; and he has dif- 
covered it in the retina of a monkey. He fought it in vain in 
the eyes of the ox and fheep; but, in thefe animals, he found, 
in the fame fpot, a fhort tube which was foon loft in the vi- 
treous humour. He confiders this as a lymphatic, and fup- 
pofes that the foramen in the human retina is intended to af- 
ford a paffage to a fimilar veflel. The yellow zone, round 
the fpot, is not found round the tube in the eye of the OX, OF 
in that of the fheep. The ufe of the ruga is evident; it is dee 
figned to prevent the retina from being diftended or torn, when 
the tran{verfe axis of the eye is incre: ed, or the lens brought 
nearer to the nervous expanfion; for M. Maunoir remarks, 
that, ‘ when the eye is preffed, the ruga is unfolded.’ He adds, 
‘that the thin edge of the foramen is feen ;? which, in the hu- 
man fubject and in the monkey, is a prefumption againft its 
being a paffage for a lymphatic ; and it is not confonant with 
the ufual wifdom of Provideuce, to carry off fupertluous mat- 
ter by what muft injure the functions of the organ. It is not 
indeed certain, that, in the human eye, the retina is infentfible 
in this part, though it muft be fo in the eyes of oxen and fheep. 
On the whole, this organization feems to be connected with 
the eye as a vifual organ; for it is no longer obfervable in 
blind people, though the eye remains as a living part. 

¢ XIIL A Defcription of a very unufual Formation of the 
human Heart. By Mr. James Wilfon, Surgeon.’ 

The appearance was very remarkable. The heart was not 
in the thorax, but was imbedded in the liver, and confifted only 
of one auricle and one ventricle: the pulmonary artery was 
fent off from the aorta, after it had fupplied the sadaahle and 
fubclavians ; and the pulmonary vein and vena cava were 
united before they entered the auricle. This fimplicity of 
ftruéture involved nothing injurious to life; for the lungs, and 
other contents of the thorax, were larger than ufual, and fup- 
plied vital air in fufficient quantity to the blood. The i integu~ 
ments, however, did not exift ; and the heart was covered with 
a tranfparent membrane, highly irritable, which was inflamed 
either by the contact of the air or the friction of the clothes. 
The child’s colour and .b: eathing were natural; and it lived 
feven days, without very great inc onvenience. The contain- 
ing membrane, in our author’s opinion, did not poffefs fo 
much vafcularity as was requifite for the continuance of it's 
life ; but, as, in floughing off, a line of inflammation was die 
ftinally feen, we think that fome previous inflammation of the 
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fubftance was rather the caufe, as the fubjacent heart feems to 
have been fimilarly affeted. Wemay add, that Mr. Wilfon’s 
explanations are too minate for the learned fociety which ke 
addreffed. 

‘ XIV. Account of a 2 fingular Inftance of Atmofpherical 
Refraction. In a Letter from William Latham, Efg F. R. S. 
and A. S. to the Rev. Heary Whitfield, D. D. F. R. S. and 
A, S.’ 

A Gmilar inftance lately occurred. The coaft of France, 
though diftamt from Haftings hetween forty and fifty miles, 
was feen clearly and diftinétly. It was not a fallacious ap- 
pearance of land, but a real and faithful reprefentation of the 
coaft ; the colour of the lands and of the buildings being dif- 
cernible with the naked eye, and the fifhing-boats by the help 
of atelefcope. The appearance continued about three hours : 
the tide was about half ebb, and the weather warm. Mr, 
Latham attempts no explanation of this appearance, except by 
the allufion in his title. We thall only obierve, that thei image 
feen muft have been by reflexion from a concave furface, of 
fuch-a focus as to preferve the natural and relative fize of the 

bjects in the eye of the fpectator. This natural fpeculum 
frould have been fought in the clouds, and their appearance 
fhould have been more carefully noted. 

¢ XV. Account of a Tumour found in the Subftance of the 
human Placenta. By John Clarke, M. D.’ 

The tumour refembled the kidney in fhape and in confif- 
tence. It was fupplied with veffels from the funis, and feems 
not to have confiderably affected the functions of the placenta. 
We cannot, however, with Dr. Clarke, deny it to be a difeafe, 
fince it was accompanied with an enormous quantiy of the 
liquor amnii ; and we could with that the jargon of ‘a form~ 
ative property in veffels’ might no longer infeft medical writ- 
ings. Scirrhi, fofter tumours, maffes of hydatids, and even of- 
fifications, have been found in the placenta: the prefent in- 
ftance, therefore, is not very extraordinary. The tumour lay 
behind the chorion. 

‘ XVI. On the Roots of Equations. By James Wood, 
B. D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge.’ 

¢ XVII. General Theorems, chiefly Porifmns, i in the higher 
Geometry. By Henry Brougham, Jun. Efq. 

In the latter of thefe articles, we find he embryo of ufeful 
information ; but we muit refer our readers to the volume. 

‘ XVIII. Obfervations of the diurnal Variation of the Mag- 
netic Needle, in the Ifland of St. Helena; with a continuation 
of the Obfervations at Fort Marlborough, i in the Ifland of Sue 
matra. By John Macdonald, Efg. 

Of this article the utility is ph Some of the general 
conclufions may be quoted, 
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‘ It appears, that the magnetic needle is ftationary from about 
fix.o’clock in the evening till fix o’clock in the morning ; when it 
commences moving, and the weft variation increafes, till it amounts 
to its maximum, about eight o’clock; diminifhing afterwards, till 
it becomes ftationary. Here, the fame caufe feems to operate as 
at Bencoolen, with a modification of effect, proportioned to the ree 
lative fituations of the fouthern magnetic poles, and the places of 
obfervation, At the apartments of the Royal Society, this fpecies 
of variation is found to increafe, from feven o’clock in the morning 
till two o’clock in the afternoon. If the variation is eaft, in the 
northern hemifphere in the Eaft Indies, I conceive that the diurnal 
variation will increafe towards the afternoon, remain fome time fta- 
tionary, and diminifh before the fucceeding morning: if the gene- 
ral variation is weft, in that quarter, the reverfe may be the cafe. 
The quantity of the diurnal variation is greater in Britaia than at 
St. Helena, or at Bencoolen. This will naturally arife from this 
country’s being more contiguous to its affecting poles, than thofe 


iflands fituated near the equator.’ Pp. 398. 


The dip our author fuppofes to be fubje& alfo to a diurnal 
variation; and we believe that, in this point, he is fupported 
by fome other meteorologitts. 

‘ XTX. On the Corundum Stone from Afia, By the Right 
Hon. Charles Greville, F. R. S.’ 

The native name of the adamantine fpar is corundum, 
though it is mentioned by Dr. Woodward, in his catalogue, . 
by the name of corivindum. The account of the firft difco- 
very of this foffil in its bed is curious: it is contained 1n a letter 
from Mr. Garrow to fir Charles Oakley. 


« I derived fo little fatisfa€tion from the various accounts given 
me of the corundum, from the indifference of the natives to every 
fubjeét in which they are not immediately interefted, that I ree 
folved to afcertain the particulars I wifhed to know, on the fpot 
where the ftone is found. The glaffinen agreed in one material 
circumftance, that the place was not far from Permetty : in other 
particulars they difagreed, apparently with intention to miflead. 

‘ It is near a fortnight fince I difpatched a fervant I could'de- 
pend onto Permetty, with one of thefe people, who, on his arrival 
there, probably through fear of his. caft, faid he knew no farther. 
My fervant perfevered, and informed me he had found the place I 
wifhed to fee, 

¢ I arrived at Permetty, by the route of Namcul, the 6th; and, 
learning that the diftance to the fpot was about 3} hours or 14 
miles, I left Permetty in time to arrive there about funrife the next 
morning. . At this time no perfon but my fervant was prefent, and, 
from a continued excavation at different depths, from 6 to 16 feet, 
in appegrance like a water-courfe, running in length about a mile 
and a half eaft and weft, over the brow of a very rifing ground, [ 
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faw at once the place from which the ftone was procured. The 
prodigious extent that at different times appears to have been dug 
up, with the few people employed, fhews that it has been a bufi- 
nefs of ages. 

‘ The ground through which the vein of excavation runs, and 
of courfe the mineral, commands one of the fineft and moft ex- 
tenfive profpects it is poffible to conceive. The furface of the 
ground is covered with innumerable fine alabafter ftones, and a 
variety of fmall fhrubs, but not a tree fufficient to fhelter my pae 
lanquin. 

‘ There is not the appearance of an habitation within three 
quarters of a mile. The neareft village is called Condraftra Pollam. 
In this village are about 30 {mall thatched houfes : among thefe are 
5 families, who, in defcent by prefcriptive right, are the miners, and 
dig in the pits. The neareft place of any confequence, in Ren- 
nell’s map, is Caranel, on the fouth fide the Cavery, The diftance 
of the pits from the river is above 4 miles; but the ground between 
prevents its being feen in a direct line. A fine view of the river is 
feen near Erode; which fort, as well as Sankerdroog, are plainly vi- 
fible with the sniked eye, as is ‘alfo the Coimbitoor country, fouth 
and weft of the river, to an immenfe extent. 

‘ I'procured, at Permetty, a cadjan from the Bramin manager 
to the head man of the Pollam; which, on my arrival at the pits, 
I fent tohim; and foon after three of the miners came from the 
Pollam, with their implements, and families following with provi- 
fions. As they came up, they inquired of my fervant how they 
were to addrefs me, having never feen an European before. 

¢ I followed them into a pit, in the line of the excavation, above 
14 feet from the ground level. The iffirument they ufed is a very 
heavy iron crow, ending in.a broad point, with a ftraight t wooden 
handle, clampt with iron. The foil they cut through is of different 
colours, but compofed chiefly of a gritty granite; and, at the depth 
of feven feet, are layers of a fubttance not unlike dri¢d pitch, w bich 
crumbles into fmall flakes when taken out. With couliderable la- 
bour, the miners, with the points of their crows, cut out feveral 
pieces of the ftrata, of fome pounds weight each; and, when a con- 
fiderable quantity was broken off, it was carried up and crufhed to 
. pieces, with great force, by the iron crow. Among thefe broken 
lumps, the corundum ftone is found; but in many of the pieces 
there was none. The mode of getting it, made it difficult to get 
any with the ftratum adhering to it; this, however, after feveral 
trials | obtained very perfect, and fhall forward to Madras, with 
{pecimens of the ftrata at different depths, The {tone is beyond 
all comparifon heavier than the fubftance which encrufts it. 

_ © It appears extraordinary how this ftone, fo conéeated, fhould 
under fuch difficulties have been fought for, and applied to any 
purpofe ; ahd that the knowledge of the few people who dig for it, 
and who do fo from father to fon, is confined entirely to the finding 
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the ftone. For they told me they knew none of its ufes, and that 
the labour was fo hard, and their gain fo fmall, that they would, 
through choice, rather work in the fields ; that the fale of it from 
the fpot.is confined folely to the glafs fellers, who vend it over the 
“whole country, and who had, while I was there, above forty Parriar 
horfes, bullocks, &c. ready inthe Pollam, to carry it to Tinnevelly, 
and the fouthern countries; through which track, if the ftone is 
known in Europe, I apprehend it has found its way, by means of 
the Dutch. 

‘ The people on the fpot declare it is to be got in no other 
fituation or place whatever; and the ftone-cutters tell me they can 
do nothing without.it. It pays no duty, either where dug up or 
retailed. 

¢ The colour of the ftone is either very light brown or purplith, 
in the proportion of twenty to one of the latter; but in ufe no pre- 
ference is given, and they are ufed equally, To an indifferent 
perfon, the moft ftriking circumftance is its great weight.’ P. 405. 


The fpecific gravity of the corundum is 3.876; that of its 
matrix 2.768. The latter fometimes refembles adularia in its 
texture as well as in its confufed cryftallizations ; and it is 
fometimes compact like primitive marble. The fubftance, 
like dried pitch, feems to be a brown mica. The ftone chiefly 
conlifts of argillaceous earth: 100 parts contain 89} of argil 
and 54 of filex. The geometrical analyfis of its cryftals is 
introduced by fome obfervations on the fyftems of the cryftal- 
lographers. We remarked, in our examination of M. Dau- 
benton’s Syftem of Minerals, that the {cience would be greatly 
benefited by a coalition of the fupporters of the two oppofite 
plans—thofe who adopt, with Linnzus, external characters, 
and the followers of Cronftedt, who recommend the arrange- 
ment from chemical principles. This union is promoted by 
Mr. Greville; and it now feems to be approaching. 

After a fhort hiftory of cryftallography, the writer gives, 
from the communication of the count de Bournon, an analyfis 
of the cryftalline form of the corundum: the moft ufual is a 
regular hexaedral prifm ; the primitive cryftal, a rhomboidal 
parallelopiped. This analyfis is very ingenious. 

‘ XX. An Inquiry concerning the chemical Properties that 
have heen attributed to Light. By Benjamin Count of Rum- 
ford, F. R. S. M. R- I. A.’ ! 

In the count’s experiments, light certainly reduced the oxyds 
of gold and filver, as Scheele had before experienced: but he 
found that water was effential to the fuccefs of the procefs; 
and it remains doubtful, whether the light acts immediately on 
the oxyd, or only by decompoling water, and allowing its 
oxygen to efcape, while its hydrogen reduces the calx. On 
the whole, however, it appears probable, that light acts alone 
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in the reduction of the nobler metals; and this opinion is fup- 
ported by an experiment of M de Guyton (Annales de Chy- 
mie, Vol. IX.). who found the /olution of nitrat of filver 
blacken in a white phial, when heated by Argand’s lamp, 
without changing colour in a green one. The explanation 
given of the influence of water, in the paper before us, is that 
the light ats only on the oxyd in {mall maffes, as it exifts in 
folution: whén it is dried in‘the dark, and of courfe in a ftate 
of cryftallization, the light has no effect. 

‘ XXI. Experiments to determine the Denfity of the Earth. 
By Henry Cavendith, Efg. F. R. S. and A. S.’ 

We cannot give an adequate idea of the genius and mduftry 
difplayed in this inveftigation, From its nature, it eludes an 
analylis ; and we can only obferve that the denfity of the earth, 
by thefe experiments, appears to be 5.48 times greater than 
that of water. By Mr. Mafkelyne’s experiments on the pen-~ 
dulum, in the neighbourhood of the mountain Schehallien, 
it appeared to be 4.5 greater than that of water: the mean is 
very nearly §.0. 

¢ XXII. An improved Solution of a Problem in phyfical 
Aftronomy ; py which, fwiftly converging Series are obtained, 
which are ufcful in computing the Perturbations of the Mo- 
tions of the Earth, Mars, and Venus, by their mutual Attrac- 
tion. To which is added an Appendix, containing an eafy 
Method of obtaining the Sums of many flowly. converging 
Series which arife in taking the Fluents of binomial Surds, &c. 
By the Rev. John Hellins, Fy R. S. Vicar of Potter’s Pury, in 
Northamptonthire.’ 

This effay is valuable, but it cannot conveniently be a- 
bridged. 

‘ XXIII. Account of a Subftance found in a Clay-pit; and 
of the Effect of the Mere of Difs, upon various Subftances 
immerfed init. By Mr. Benjamin Wifeman, of Difs, in Nor- 
folk.’ 

The fubftance found in the mere confifted of calcareous 
earth and filex, joined with inflammable matter: what was 
depotited appears to have been fulphur ; and the water chiefly 
contained calcareous earth, with a little muriat: of foda. 

« XXIV. A Catalogue of Sanfcrita Manufcripts prefented 
to the Royal Society by Sir Wilfiam and Lady Jones. By 
Charles Wilkins, Efg. ER. S.’ 

This catalogue is curious: fome parts of the literary trea- 
ine to which it relates we may expect to receive in an Englith 

efs. 
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Havina, from refpe&, inclination, and conneétion of 
fubje&t, paid our firft attention to the late prefident of the fo- 
ciety, we fhall now confider each article in its order; and, 
though, from our ree? a more general account might be 
thought fufficient, yet, from the fcarcity and the high price of 
copies, and the inattention even of eaftern {cholars, thefe vo- 
lumes have been fo little noticed, that we ought to examine 
them with particular care. 

The three firft articles have been already confidered. The 
fourth relates to the defcent of the Afghans from the Jews; a 
fubje&t difcuffed by the late Mr. Vanfittart. Their early an- 
ceftor, they think, was Saul. If, on inquiry, it {hould appear 
that Saul, having vanquifhed the Amalekites, extended his 
conquefts to the eaftward, it will be lefs furprifing that his de- 
{cendants fhould have proceeded in the fame direction. We 
have reafon to believe, that David's dominions extended almoft 
to the Perfian gulf; and, by this medium of communication, 
he accumulated the treafures and ornaments which his fon 
expended in building and decorating the temple. The note of 
fir William Jones we will extrac. 


¢ This account of the Afghans may lead to a very interefting dif- 
covery.’ We learn from Efdras, that the ten tribes, after a wan- 
dering journey, came to a country called Arfareth; where, we may 
fuppofe, they fettled: now the Afghans are faid by the beft Perfian 
hiftorians to be defcended from the Jews; they have traditions 
among themfelves of fuch a defcent; and it is even aflerted, that 
their families are diftinguifued by the names of Jewifh tribes, al- 
though, fince their converfion to the Iflam, they ftudioufly conceal 
their origin. ‘The Pufhto language, of which I have feen a dic- 
tionary, has a manifeft refemblance to the Chaldaick ; and a confi- 
derable diftri€t under their dominion is called Hazareh, or Hazaret, 
which might eafily have been changed into the word ufed by Ef- 
dras. J ftrongly recommend an inquiry into the literature and 
hiftory of the Afghans.’ : 


¢ V. Remarks on the Ifland of Hinzuan or Joanna, by the 


Prefident.’ 
This ifland (fituated in fouth latitude 12° 10’ and eaft lon- 
gitude 44° 25’) is beautiful and highly luxuriant.. The inha- 


bitants are not barbarous or perfdious, but hofpitable and: 


friendly ; and we lament that European vifitants fhould be fo 
little attentive to their own character or that of their country, 
and to the fafety or advantages of thofe who ‘may be fhip- 
wrecked or diftreffed on the coafts of Joanna, as to behave 
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with infolence or ingratitude to thefe iflanders. ” Inftances of 
this kind are jufily reprobated by fir William Jones. | »'> » 9 
" ¢ VI. Qn the Baya, or Indian Grofs-Beak, by Athar Ali 
Khan, of Dehli.’ 

The aftonithing fagacity of this bird i is well authenticated 
and has been often noticed fiuce the publication of the tole 
before us. 

¢ VII, On the Chronology of the Hindoos, by the Prefident.’ 

The remote chronology of the Hindoos has been rejected as 
fabulous ; but, whether it be the fame as our own, decorated 
by the fancies, and obfcured by the myfticifm, of their poets 
and philofophers, as the prefident fuggefts, or whether.the | 
chronologifts have boldiy added their myriads of years, with: 
out authority from tradition or hiftory, is ftill uncertain. On 
this fubject, the following conjecture of Mr. Paterfon is truely 
ingenious. 


‘ He fuppofes, that as a month of mortals is a day and night of 
the patriarchs from the analogy of its bright and dark halves, fo, by 
the fame analogy, a day and night of mortals might have been con - 
fidered by the ancient Hindus as a month of the lower world ; and 
then a year of fuch months will confift only of twelve days and 
nights, and thirty fuch years will compofe a lunar year of mortals; 
whence he furmifes, that the four million three hundred and twenty 
thoufand years, of which the four Indian ages are fuppofed to con- 
fift, mean only years of twelve days; and, in fa&, that fum divided 
by thirty, is reduced to an hundred and forty-four thoufand ; now; 
a thoufand four hundred and forty years are one pada, a period in 
the Hindu aftronomy ; and that fum multiplied by eighteen, amounts 
precifely to twenty-five thoufand nine hundréd and twenty, the 
number of years in which the fixed ftars appear to perform their 
long revolution eaftward, The laft-mentioned fum is the produ& 
alfo of an hundred and forty-four, which, according to M. Bailly, 
was an old Indian cycle, into an hundred and eighty, or the Tartae 
rian period, called Van, and of two thoufand eight hundred and 
eighty into nine, which is not only one of the lunar cycles, but 
confidered by the Hindus as a myfterious number and an emblem 
of divinity ; becaufe, if it be multiplied by any other whole num- 
ber, the fum of the figures in the different products remains always 
nine, as the deity, who appears in many forms, continues one im- 
mutable efflence. The important period of twenty-five thoufané 
nine hundred and twenty years is well known to arife from the 
multiplication of three hundred and fixty into feventy two, the 
number of years in which a fixed ftar feems to move through a de- 
gree of a great circle; and although M. Le Gentil affures us, that 
the modern Hindus believe a complete revolution of the ftars to be 
made in twenty-four thoufand years, or fifty-four feconds of a de- 
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_'gBree.to be paffed in one year, yet we may have reafon to think, that 
the old Indian aftronomers had made a more accurate calculation, 


but concealed their knowledge from the people under the veil of 
fourteen Manwantaras, feventy-one divine ages, compound cycles, 
and years of different forts from thofe of Brahma to thofe of Pata- 
la; or the infernal regions. If we follow the analogy fuggefted by 
Menu, and fuppofe only a day and night to be called a year, we 


"may divide the number of years in a divine age by three hundred 


and fixty, and the quotient will be twelve thoufand, or the number 
of his divine years in one age: but, conjeéture apart, we need only 
compare the two periods 4,320,000 and 25,920, and we fhall find 
that, among their common divifors, are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 72, 
144, &c. which numbers, with their feveral multiples, efpecially in 
a decuple progreffion, conftitute fome of the moft celebrated periods 
of the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of the Indians. We 
cannot fail to obferve, that the number 432, which appears to be 
the bafis of the Indian fyftem, is a 60th part of 25,920, and, by 
continuing the comparifon, we might probably folve the whole 
enigma.’ 


It is therefore, as the prefident concludes, highly probable, 
that the period of a divine age was at firft merely aftronomi- 
cal. He has endeavoured to fhow, that the firft Menu of the 
Indians was Adam, and that the feventh Menu was Noah; and, 
from a feries of aftronomical obfervations, colleé&ted from the 
facred books, he has eftablifhed two periods, which in a great 
meafure reconcile the apparently difcordant fyftems of chro- 
nology, the Mofaic and the Hindoo. The latter, in almoft 
every material point, is rendered confonant with the former. 
To follow, and in fome trifling circumftances to conteft, our 
author’s pofitions, would require more leifure than either our- 
felves or our readers could probably beftow. 

VIII. « On the Cure of the Elephantiafis. By Athar Ali 
Khan of Dehli.’ 

The receipt is crowded with articles, of which the moft effi- 
cacious are arfenic and pepper. It is faid to be conftantly fuc- 
cefsful. The father of Athar Ali was phyfician to Nadir 
Shah. 

IX. ‘On the Indian Game of Chefs, by the Prefident.’ 

The invention of chefs is attributed to the Hindoos; but 
the genuine ancient game feems to be known in Perfia only. 
An old Indian game 1s defcribed in the prefent article ; and, as 
dice are ufed in it, there is reafon to fuppofe their introduction 
an innovation, An additional reafon is, that, by the ordi- 
hances of Mcnu, games of chance are prohibited, rae h chefs 
is admitted. ‘The immediate confequence of this admiffion 
muft be, that dice were not at that time employed to — 
the movements. 
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XI. * A Defcription of Afam, by Mohammed Cazim, tranf- 
lated from the Perfian by Henry Vanditeart, efq.’ 

This country lies to the eaft of weg and extends to Chi- 
na and to the Tartazian mountains. ‘The author was a fubjec& 
of Aureng-Zebe. He exhaufts all his malice in abufing the Afa- 
mians, feemingly becaufe they refifted that emperor with fuc- 
cefs, The country is beautiful and fertile ; and the inhabitants 
are active and enterprifing. _ 

XII. «On the Manners, Religion, and Laws, of the Cucis, 
or Mountaineers of Tipra.’ 

The cuftoms are thofe of a rude uncivilifed race, without 
any prominent feature of diftinétion. ; 

XIII. * On the fecond Claffical Book of the Chinefe, by the 
Prefident.’ 

Had fir William Jones lived, we might have attained a more 
{peedy and intimate acquaintance with this nation than we 
thall now procure, as his plans were deep and extenfive. He 
here repeats the obfervation, that the Chinefe language, ori- 

inally hieroglyphical, ftill continues fymbolical, Pesking to 
che eye rather than to the mind; and he then gives an account 
of the fecond claffic work, a collection of poems. We will 


tranfcribe two fhort fpecimens. 


‘ In the tenth leaf of the Ta Hio a beautiful comparifon is 
quoted from an ode in the Shi King : 


‘ The peach-tree, how fair! how graceful ! 
Its leaves, how blooming! how pleafanit ! 
Such is a bride, when fhe enters her bridegroom’s houfe, 
And pays due attention to her whole family. 


The fimile may thus be rendered : 


* Gay child of fpring, the garden’s queen, 
Yon peachetree charms the roving fight : 
Its fragrant leaves how richly green ! 
Its bloffoms how divinely bright ! 


* So foftly {miles the blooming bride, 
By love and con{cious virtue led 

O’er her new manfion to prefide, 
And placid joys around her fpread. 


‘ The next leaf exhibits a comparifon of a different nature, rather 
fubline than agreeable, and conveying rather cenfure than praife; 


* O how horridly impends yon fouthern mountain ! 
Its rocks in how vaft, how rude a heap ! 
Thus loftily thou fitteft, O minifter of YN ; 


All the people look up to thee with dread. 
2 
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Which may be thus paraphrafed : , 
¢ See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The fanny highland crowns, 


And, hideous as the brow of night, , 
Above the torrent frowns ! 


‘6 So {cowls the chief, whofe will is law, 
Regardlefs of our ftate ; 

While millions gaze with painful awe, 
With fear allied to hate,’ 


XIV. « On the Introdution of the Arabic into the Perfian.’ 

Thefe remarks tend to. facilitate the knowledge of the Per- 
ian, as the learner generally proceeds from the Arabic to that 
language. | 
- XV. « Onthe Aftronomical Computations of the Hindoos, 
by Samuel Davis, Efq.’ 
. To this paper fir William Jones referred in his effay on the 
chronology of the Hindvos. The writer’s object is to illuf- 
trate their chronology by their aftronomy ; and his fuccefs is 
ftriking. The Sanfcrit books of aftronomy may, he thinks, 
be eafily underftood with- the affiftance of a Pundit ; and he 
has calculated an eclipfe according to the rules laid down in 
the Surya-Siddhanta, an original Sanfcrit treatife, fuppofed to 
be a divine revelation. 

XVI. ¢ On the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiack, by the 
Prefident,’ 

The author fatisfaCtorily oppofes the opinion, that the In- 
dians borrowed their zodiac from the Greeks. Internal evi- 
dence proves that the Indian zodiac was the original, and that 
the Grecian is a clofe, though not an exact, copy. We extract 
the prefident’s conclufion. 


* Having proved what I engaged to prove, I will clofe my effay 
with a general obfervation. The rcfult of Newton’s refearches in- 
to the hiftory of the primitive {phere was, “ that the practice of 
obferving the ftars began in Egypt in the days of Ammon, and was 
propagated thence by conqueft in the reign of his fon Sifac, into 
Afric, Europe, and Afia ; fince which time Atlas formed the {phere 
of the Libyans; Chiron that of the Greeks ; and the Chaldeans a 
fphere of their own.” Now I hope, on fome other occafions, to 
fatisfy the publick, as I have perfectly fatisfied myfelf, that ** the 
practice of obferving the ftars began, with the rudiments of civil 
fociety, in the country of thofe whom we call Chaldeans; from 
which it’ was propagated into Egypt, India, Greece, Italy, and 
Scandinavia, before the réign of Sifac or Sacya, who by conqueft 
fpread a new fyftem of religion and philofophy from the Nile to the 
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Ganges, about a thoufand years before Chit # but that Chiton 
and Atlas were allegorical or mythological perfonages, and ought to’ 
have no place in the-ferious hiftory of our fpecies.’ , 
This paper is illuftrated by a curious. plate of the Hindoo 
lunar manfions, and another reprefenting, the oriental zodiac. 
XVI. * An Account of the Kingdom of Napal, by Father 


Giufeppe. : 

Napal is an ancient independent kingdom to the north-eaft. 
of Patna. It refembles the * happy valley’ in being furrounded 
with high mountains, and confifts of a plain, defended by this 
natural- fortification, about two hundred miles in circum+: 
ference. The religion of a part of the nation refembies that 
of Thibet; but the majority of the inhabitants profefs that of 
Hindoftan, which they praétife with rigour. A great part of 
this article confifts of a hiftory of the contefts of the three 
principal cities, difplaying the ufual mutability of fortune’in 
the eaft, and the ufual fcenes of cruelty. 

XVIII. ¢ On the Cure of Perfons bitten by Snakes, by John 
Williams, Efg.’ | 

The remedy was a preparation of volatilé alkali. In thefe 
cafes, it was taken internally ; but inftances of this kind muft 
be received with fome referve, as fo many ferpents are fuppofed 
to be venomous, which are’really not fo. : . 

XIX. * An Account of fome Roman Coins and Medals 
found at Nelore.’ 

XX. + On two Hindoo Feftivals and the Indian Sphinx, by 
the late Col. Pearfe.’ S 

Thefe feftivals anfwer to our May-day and the firft of 
April. The cuftom of making April fools is faid to be general’ 
in the eaft, and to afford great diverfion. This coincidericé" 
may excite various {peculations; and it feems to fhow an. 
eaftern origin, though the courfe, by which the communica-- 
tion was effected, may remain unknown. The fuppofed 
{fphinx, in the prefident’s opinion, is a lion feifing a young 
elephant. The Pundit Murari obferves, that the Hindoos 
choofe their facred bulls by the fame marks that the Egyptians 
employ, and that they reverence, with the exception of onions, 
the animals, &c. deemed facred on the banks of the Nile. 

XXI. ¢ A Defcription of Carnicobar, by Mr..G. Hamil- 
ton.’ , vw d 4 

This ifland is the northernmoft of the Nicobars, a\ clufter 
of iflands in the bay of Bengal. . It is forty. miles in. circum- 
ference, and is fertile ; but it is infefted with numerous {nakes of) 
the moit poifonous kinds. Theinhabitants are faid to-live on 
a footing of _perfect equality; and thé whole property of a 
perfon who dies is burned mith him, 
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XXII. ‘ Defign of a Treatife on the Plants of India, by the 
Prefident.’ 

Sir William Jones here offers a plan for an Indian Flora. 
His objections, however, to the Linnzan generic names are 
captious. He does not recolle that genera are groupes of 
individuals, and that their names may be arbitrary, while Lin- 
nzeus and other naturalifts preferve the common appellations 
to diftinguifh the fpecies. We will infert a thort {pecimen of 
the method which he recommends. 


‘ By way of example, I annex the defcriptions of five Indian 

ants, but am unable, at this feafon, to re-examine them, and ip) 
wholly defpair of leifure to exhibit others, of which I have colleéted 
the names, and moft of which I have feen in bloffum. 


‘I. MUCHUCUNDA. 
* Twenty, from One Bafe. 


"© Cal, Five-parted, thick ; leaflets, oblong. 
‘ Cor. Five petals, oblong. 
* Stam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, fertile; five fhorter, 
fterile. In fome flowers, the waprolifick ftamens, longer. 
‘ Pift.. Style cylindrick. } 
¢ Peric. A capfule, with five cells, many-feeded. 
© Seeds : Roundifh, comprefled, winged. 
¢ Leaves: Of many different thapes. 
* Uses: The quality, refrigerant. 


* One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafs of water, forms a 
cooling mucilage of ufe in virulent gonorrheeas, The Muchucunda, 
called alfo Pichuca, is exquifitely fragrant : its calyx is covered with 
an odoriferous duft; and the dried flowers in fine powder, taken 
like {nuff, are faid,in a Sanfcrit book, almoft inftantaneoufly to re- 
move a nervéus head-ach. 

* Note, This plant differs a little from the Pentapetes of Line 
AZUS. 

: ¢ II. BILVA or MA’LU‘RA. 
« Many on the Receptacle, and One. 


¢ Cal, Four, or five, cleft, beneath, 
‘* Cor. Four, or five, petals ; moftly reflex. 
‘ Stam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments ; anthers, moftly erect. 
* Pift. Germ, roundith; Style, {mooth, fhort; Stigma, clubbed. 
« Peric. A fpheroidal berry, very large ; many-feeded, 
¢ Seeds : Toward the furface, ovate, in a pellucid mucus. 
¢ Leaves: Terhate; common petiole, long ; leaflets, fubovate ; 
obtufely notched, with fhort petioles ; fome almoft lanced. 
_* Stem: Armed with fharp thorns, 
© Dyes: The fruit nutritious, warm, cathartick ; in tafte, deli- 
_ cious; in fragrance, exquifite: its aperient and deterfive quality, 
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and its efficacy in removing habitual coftivenefs, have been proved 
by conftant experience. The mucus of the feed is, for fome pur- 
pofes, a very good cement. 

* Note, This fruit is called Srip’hala, becaufe it fprang, fay the 
Indian poets, from the milk of Sri, the goddefs of abundance, who 
beftowed it on mankind at the requeft of Ifwara, whence he alone 
wears a chaplet of Bilva flowers; to him only the Hindus ‘offer 
them ; and, when they fee any of them fallen on the ground, they 
take them up with reverence, and carry them to his temple. From 
the firft bloffom of this plant that I could infpeét, I had imagined 
that it belonged to the fame clafs with the Durio, becaufe the fila- 
ments appeared to be diftributed in five fets; but in all that I have 
fince examined, they are perfectly diftinét.’ : 


XXIII. «On the Diffection of the Pangolin, by Adam 
Burt, efq.’ ' : 

The animal was defcribed in the firft volume. From find- 
ing no food in it’s ftomach, our author feems to think that it 
may be nourifhed by mineral fubftances. His ideas, however, 
are fo crude and inaccurate, that we need not dwell on them... 

XXIV. ‘ On the Lactha or Lac Infe&t, by Mr. W. Rox- 
burgh.’ 

The gum lac is the produce of the lactha, as wax is of the 
bee. 

XXV. ‘ The feventh Anniverfary Difcourfe, on the fub- 
jet of the Chinefe. by the Prefident.’ 

This was noticed in our former article. | 

XXVI. ‘ Tranflation of an Infcription in the Maga lan- 
guage, found in a Cave near Iflamabad, by John Shore, efq.’ , 

Vil. « A Supplement to the Effay on Indian Chrono. 

logy, by the Prefident.’ ’ + 

The moft important part of this Supplement is the acknow- 
ledgment, that the Indian zodiac had two origins, one con- 
ftant, the other variable. This was the opinion of M. Bailly. 
Pere aici ‘ On the Spikenard of the Ancients, by the Pres 
ident,” 
- To afcertain the real plant, it was firft requifite that its 
name, in fome eaftern language, fhould be difcovered. After 
a long difquifition, our author thinks it to be the fumbul ot 
the Arabians and the jatamanfi of the Hindoos, 

The appendix confifts of a meteorological diary, an account 
ef an old building in the Hadjipore diftri€t, obfervations on 
fome of the eclipies of Jupiter’s fatellites, and other pieces, 


(To be continued.) 
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Medical Records and Refearches, feletted Trom the Papers of a 
private Medical Affociation. 8vo. 75. 6d. Boards, Robinfons. 


1798 

3 No hiftory of this affociation precedes the collection of 
Cafes and facts ; nor do we know even the ‘local habitation 
or the name’ of the fociety. Conjecture from internal evi- 
dence vibrates hetween London and Briftol, pointing rather to 
the: neighbourhood of St. Thomas’s Hofpital ; but this is a 
point of little moment. Some of the papers deferve our praife ; 
but the volume, on the whole, is not very important. 

TL. ¢ A Cafe of Strangulated Hernia, in which a Part of the 
Abdominal ‘Vifcera “was protruded into the left Cavity of the 
Cleft. By Mr. Aftley Cooper, LeGurer in Surgery and Af- 
fiftant Lecturer in Anatomy, at St. Thomas's Hoipital.’ 

“" ‘The cafe is uncommon. A part of the great arch of the 
¢olon was pufhed through the diaphragm into the cheft. It 
was driven back by the efforts of nature: but, after feveral 
alternations, it would no longer fall down; and the patient 
died with the fymptoms of ftrangulation. nie 

~ TL. ¢ A Café of Tic Douloureux, or painful Affe€tion of the 
Face, fuccefsfully treated by a Divition of the affected Nerve. 
By John Haighton, M. D. Phyfician to the Eaftern, Difpen- 
fary, and Le&turer on Phyfiology and Midwifery, Guy’s 
Hofpital.’ : 
“The tic dovloureux ftrikes on the nerve with the fmart pain 
uftially refulting from the bite ofan infect. In this cafe, the af- 
fe&ion was in the fuborbitar nerves, and the operation of divid-. 
ing them proved fuccefsful ; but, as it may not again happen in 
this part, the minute circumitances, fo ftrongly infifted on, are 
Of no great importance. From the mode of attack, which was 
a painful firoke refembling ‘the firft impulfe of intermiting 
pains, we thould fuppofe the difeafe itfeif to be fimilar, and 
likely to yield to fimilar treatment. It has been imagined, that 
the tic in queftion is conneéted with a cancerous diathefis; but 
Dr. Haighton has difproved that idea. ! 

III. * Account of a ligamentous Union of the Tibia, after 
the Removal of acarious Portion of that Bone. By Mr.’ 
Richard Smith, Surgeon. of the Briftol Infirmary... Commu- 
nicated by Mr. Aftley Cooper.’ 

On thisarticle it is unneceffary to dwell. 

1V. * A Cafe of a penetrating Wound by a Bayonet paffing 
through the Heart, in which the patient furvived the Accident 
upwatds of nine Hours. Communicated by William Babing- 


ton, M. D, Affiftant Phyfician to Guy’s Hofpital, by the Per- 
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miffion of John Lind, M. D. Senior Phyfician to his Majefty’s 
Royal Hofpital at Hadflar.’ 

_ The patient fell on his bayonet, which penetrated through 
the left fide between the linea alba and back bone, at an equal 
diftance from the loweft rib and the fpine of the ilium, It 
pierced the colon, near the part where it terminates in the rec- 
tum; it alfo pierced the upper part of its arch, the ftomach, 
the left lobe of the liver, the diaphragm, the right ventricle of 
the heart, and the upper and middle lobes of the jJangs ; and it 
almoft penetrated the pe&toral mufcie between the cartilages of 
the firft and fecond ribs, on the right"fide. We need not add, 
that the wound was fatal ; but it teemed to be fo, chiefly from 
the effufion of blood and air, in the lungs and. cellular 
fubftance. : 

Paffing over the fifth and fixth papers, we proceed to amore 
ftriking article. ° n 
Vil. ¢ Three Inftances of Obftruction of the Thoracic 
Dua, with fome Experiments fhewing the Effects of tying 
that Veflel. By Mr. Aftley Cooper.’ : 

_ In inje&ting the thoracic du&t, Mr. Cooper found an, impe- 
diment to the paffzge of the injection. The lamina, -which 
conititute the valve, were filled with the curd-like fubftance 
of {fcrofulous glands: the patient appeared, in other refpects,- 
{crofulous, and apparently died of phthifis. In anotherinftance, 
the paffage was {topped by a fungus in the duct ; but anana- 
ftomofing lymphatic fupplied its place, and united ‘with the 
fuperior part of the veffel, beyond the obftruction. ~ In the 
third cafe, the lymphatics of the teftes and of the loins, as well’ 
as the thoracic duét, were filled with a pulpy matter... The 
original difeafe and its confequenices were, in our author's 
Opinion, cancerous, The abforption was carried on, by col~ 
lateral veffels, which terminated in the thoracic du&, above. 
the obftructed part. Thus the ufe of the lymphatic fyflem is 
fully eftablithed. The veffels refemble veins and arteries, by 
having {maller vicarious ones, which by their anaftomofes are 
capable of performing the office, when the principab ducts, are 
diieafed ; and the fmaller veflels admit diftenfion without any 
injury to their functions. When, in dogs, the’ thoracic duc 
was tied near its termination, the animal died, except in one 
inftance, where an uncommon branch was found to pafs over 
even to the right-fide. From all Mr. Cooper’s experiments, 
the abforbents do not terminate in red veins. When they /eem 
to have done fo, he thinks the injeétion has pafled to theorigin, » 
not to the termination of the lymphatic ; for ablorbing. vefiels, , 
in his opinion, fometimes arife.from veins. Thus, in horfes, 
blood is occafionally abforbed, and found in the. lymphatics, 
without any previous rupture ; and when veins are filled with 
quickfilver, thrown into abforbent glands, an extravafation 
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has always preceded. Other arguments are adduced in fup- 
port of the fame opinion ; and thefe, with the experiments, 
equally militate againft any retrograde motion of the fluids in 
the abforbents. Thefe experiments fuggeft fatisfa€tory ex- 
planations of particular cafes of atrophy, phthifis, &c. and fill 
up a confiderable chafm in the phyfiology and pathology of 
the lymphatic fyftem. 
The eighth article is of little confequence. 
IX. A Cafe of the Czfarian Operation performed, and 
the Life of the Woman preferved, by James Barlow, Surgeon, 
late of Chorley, Lancafhire, but now of Blackburn in the 
fame County. Communicated by Dr. Haighton.’ 

: Though this cafe was fuccefsful, no extraordinary precau- 
tions or {kill feem to have been exerted. 

X.* A fingular Cafe in Lithotomy, by R.B. Chefton, M. D. 
Communicated by William Babington, M. D.’ 

The cafe was remarkable, becaufé the bladder, contra@ting 
on the ftone, had rendered it immoveable, while a part of it 
was fixed in the urethra: but, when the wound had been kept 
open for fome weeks, the ftone began to move, and fome 
purulent matter appeared on the dreffings. By the continued 
fuppuration, the bladder relaxed; and, after five weeks, the 
ftone was extracted in pieces. The difeafe returned in the 
fame unfavourable form, and a fimilar operation was per- 
formed. The patient died about a year afterwards.—Other 
cafes, and fome general obfervations, are fubjoined. 

XI. ‘ Obfervations on the Cure of Hydrocele by Injeétion, 
by J. R. Farre, Surgeon. Communicated by Mr. Aftley 
Cooper.’ 

in the majority of the cafes here recorded, -M. Earle’s plan - 
of injeCtion failed. The operations were performed in Bar- 


badoes. 
The twelfth paper relates to the Czfarian operation ; but 


it affords little inftruction. 

XIII. * A Cafe of Imperforated Hymen, attended with un-- 
common Circumftances. By John Sherwen, M. D. and 
Member of the Corporation of Surgeons. Communicated by 
Dr. Haighton.’ 

The cafe was extraordinary ; the woman was thirty-eight 

ears old, and had been married fourteen years !—This is the 
fat effay of a volume which has not fufficient merit to induce 
us to with for, or recommend, a continuation of the work. 
Only a few of the articles are interefting, or add to the ftock 


of medical knowledge. 
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A Fournal of the moft remarkable Occurrenves that took Place 
in Rome, upon the Subverfion of the ecclefiaftical. Govern- 


ment, in 1798. By Richard Duppa. 8voe 43. Boards, 
Robinfons. 1799. 


. "THE recent fate of Rome interefts, nearly in an equal 


degree, the man of letters, the artift, and the divine. ‘The firft 
is anxious to compare the conduct of the ancient and modern 
Romans, under the capture of their city by the Gauls and 
their defcendants: the artift deplores the ravages committed 
on the objects of his rapturous admiration; and the divine 
contemplates the fall of that eftablifhment which had intoxi- 
cated the world with innumerable delutlions. ' 

The author of this work was a witnefs of the entrance of 
the French into Rome, of the pope’s abdication of temporal, 
power, of the nominal reftoration of the people to their fove- 
reignty, and of the depredations with which the invaders re- 
warded themfelves for having granted the f{plendid boon of 
fancied liberty. Thefe occurrences are defcribed with impar-, 
tiality. The writer attends to the conduct of the conqueror 
and the conquered in thefe important fcenes; and, if we ree 


probate, equally with him, the propecsings of the French, we 


can {carcely caft an eye of pity upon the 


igoted and daftardly 


race which bowed without a {truggle to the yoke of thofe op-, 


preffors. 


The affaffination of general Duphot was a pretext fuff- 
cient, in the opinion of the French, to juftify the overthrow 
of the papal dominion, As it was concluded that an army 
would foon advance to Rome, immediate preparations were 
made within the walls to enable the people to endure a fiege. 
But what were thefe. preparations? The eyes of the facred 
virgin, we are informed, were fuppofed to move. 


* I know it is common to impute every effe& of religious fu- 
perftition to the knavery of a defigning priefthood. Hence this 
popular credulity. may probably be fuppofed to have originated in 
ecclefiaftical artifice; but I believe if the whole affair were to be 
truly inveftigated, it would be found to have had its origin in the 


belief of a poor old man, who was paying his devotion to a Ma- 


donna at the Fontana di Trevi, and whofe faith perhaps had. 

fuperfeded his reafon ; and as in the elements of faith the beft in- 
formed are taught to believe thofe things they cannot comprehend, 
fo it ought not to be a matter of furprife, that thofe who know lefs, 
and believe more, fhould have felt themfelves intereited in a fign, 
that to them portendzd the falvation of their religion and their 
country. Of this opinion I am the more ftrongly perfuaded, as no 
fteps were ever taken -to apply or direct this religious phrenfy to 
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the advantage of thofe who might otherwife have been fufpected te 
ave been the-authors of it.’ rp. rq. 

But the motion of the virgin’s oye could not avert the 


march of the French ; and, as a laft refource again{t them, 
the people were required, not to take up arms and defend their 
families and their altars, but to follow in proceffion 


#$threé) of the moft facred relics in the Chriftian church. The 
firft was.a portrait of Jefus Chrift, called il Santo Volto, fuppofed 
to. have.been painted by fupérnatural agency ; the fecond was a ce- 
lébrated: portrait of the Virgin Mary, of Santa Maria in Portico ; 
and the third was the chains with which St. Peter was fettered 


when. in prifon, and from which the angel freed him when he was’ 


fet at liberty.” P.15, 


Ridiculous.as this appears to us, many were weak enough.’ 


to attribute efficacy to idle prayers and reliques, and even to 
expec that a miracle would prevent the hoftile army from en- 
tering’ the town. | 

“On the ‘roth of February, 1798, the French took poffeffion 
of the city without ‘the leaft retiftance : five days afterward, 
general Berthier made his triumphal entry; the tree of 
hberty’was planted; and the papal government was abolithed. 
The Vatican and other palaces were pillaged ; and the churches 
were robbed of their plate. ‘The plunder not being equally 
divided, a mutiny was on the point of breaking out in the 
army ;:but the only important effect of the diflurbance was 


the deftruétion of many of the Italians, who took that oppor-. 


tunity of endeavouring to excite an infurrection. In March, 
the monafteries were fuppreffed ; and a new government was 


framéd, to be adminiftered by confuls, fenators, and tribunes,. 


Confifcations and forced loans followed; and the people were 
reduced to the greateft penury and diftrefs. . 

This is the fubftance of Mr. Duppa’s journal ; and, in the 
appendix, we find a, catalogue of the principal pictures and 
ftatues taken away ~by the invaders, proclamations of the 
French and the confuls, &c. 

When we perufed this account, the eafe with which every 
thing feems to haye been tranfacted particularly ftruck us. 


The old government is overthrown ; a new one: conftituted ; 


the people feel no regret for the old, and teftify little joy on 


the appointment of their new governors. Property in ‘great 


abundance is taken away ; but little or no blood is thed. In 
the latter refpect, the entrance of Berthier into Rome greatly 
differed from that of Souwaroff into Warlaw. The former, 


indeed, was a daring robber; the latter, a ferocious affafiin. 
_Iufpeaking of the foldiers who. entered Rome, our author’ 


obfervess . 
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_ ©I think I may take upon myfelf to fay, that more. orderly 
troops never were in any country; againft them I never heard 
but of one complaint mh. their whole ftay, and that was for dif. 
refpectful condué to the picture of a Madonna in the ftreet, which, 


I apprehend, was rather the effect of a wanton frolic, than of mae 


lignant contempt.’ Pe 52. 
The French, it feems, alfo retain their old manners. 


‘ * The French themfelves appeared to me to be in nothing dif- 
ferent from what they were under their old government.’ There 
was the fame gaiety, the fame fondnefs for {plendor and fhow ; and 
the cloaths of the fuperior officers were particularly elegantly gilded 
and embroidered : to keep pace with which, the carriages of the 
cardinals and princes feemed well adapted to correfpond to their 
republican magnificence.’ p. 81. | 


But let not any people be deluded by the manners of the 
French, or by the tendernefs of their frit embrace. Whena 
nation furrenders its independence, it muft prepare to endure 
the hard terms which its fuperiors impofe. The proceedin 
of the French at Rome were the natural confequences of the 
fuccefs of fuch foes. 


¢ The opening of the fcene was highly favourable to the moft 
flattering hope, both of liberality,and juftice. In one and the fame 
day all right of conqueft was relinquifhed, and Rome declared a 
free and independent government ; to exercife whofe funétions, the 
honefteft, the ableft, and the beft men that could be chofen out of 


that party were felected. This was even confolatory to the ene- 


mies of the revolution, but it was of fhort duration; for the men 
that were made oftenfible to the Roman people as provifionary go- 
vernors, foon found that their power was hardly even the fhadow of 
authority. They were made ufe of only to fhew where and in 
what confifted the little remaining wealth of the ftate, and politely 
compelled to give their affent, that that little might be taken from 
it: they had alfo the privilege of iffuing ediéts; which privilege 
they were compelled to exercife, for oppreffing the people beyond 
all example, of even the greateft defpotifm of ancient times, and 
were thus made obnoxious, without even deriving any profit from 
the plunder that was executed under their names. . Hence, as 
might eafily be expected, thofe who felt the leaft regard for their. 
own perfonal characters foon withdrew themfelves, or by making 
oppofition to fuch meafures were compelled by others to retire. 

‘ The vacancies produced were now filled up by men of unfcru- 
tinized chara¢ters, who in this opportunity boldly ftepped forward 
to recommend themfelves, through the intereft of their money, or 
other collateral means, and were “nominated, as thofe means feemed 
to bear a proportion to their pretenfions.’ r,. 108. 
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Thus is the inferior nation doomed to contempt ; and, whate 
ever may be the forms of its government, flavery muft for a 
confiderable time be its portion. Rome affords, to other na- 
tions, a great example, which probably none will follow. The 
aim of the government was to keep the people in ignorance, 
and it fully fucceeded in its views. The people were — 


bafe, and depraved ; fit tools for hypoctity and fraud: every 
{park of that energy which inflamed the breafts of their an- 
ceftors, was extinguifhed; and governors and governed be- 


came an eafy prey to their enemies. 


fui 





Darwin's Zoonomia. (Concluded from Vol. XXIV. p. 320.) 


DISEASES of the third clafs are thofe of volition. The 
firft order comprehends thofe of increafed volition. In the 
firft genus, this is attended with augmented action of the muf- 


cles ; in the fecond, with increafed aétion of the organs of . 


fenfe. The fpecies of the firft genus are various {pafms, in- 
cluding afthma and hydrophobia. The principle on which 
this genus is founded, is thus mentioned. 


* Pain is introduced into the fyftem either by excefs or defect of 
the action of the part. Both which circumftances feem to origi- 
nate from the accumulation of fenforial power in the affected organ. 
Thus when the fkin is expofed to great cold, the activity of the cu- 
taneous veffels is diminifhed, and in confequence an accumulation 
of fenforial power obtains in them, becaufe they are ufually excited 
into inceffant motion by the ftimulus of heat. Contrarywife, 
when the veffels of the fkin aré expofed to great heat, an excefs of 
fenforial power is alfo produced in them, which is derived thither 
by the increafe of ftimulus above what is natural. 

* This accounts for the relief which is received in all kinds of 
pain by any violent exertions of our mufcles or organs of fenfe; 
which may thus be in part afcribed to the exhauftion of the fen- 
- forial power by fuch exertions. But this relief is in many cafes fo 
inftantanéous, that it feems neverthelefs probable, that it is alfo in 
part owing to the different manner of progrefflion of the two fenfoe 
rial powers of fenfation and volition ; one of them commencing at 
fome extremity of the fenforium, and being propagated towards the 
central parts of it; and the other commencing in the central parts 
of the fenforium, and being propagated towards the extremities of 
x.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 321. 

The attentive reader will at once perceive that oppofite 
caufes are preffed into the fervice to explain the accumulation 
of fenforial power, and will fufpe@, that the fimplicity of na- 
ture’s efforts is not confonant with fuch circuitous operations, 
Such exertions to relieve pain do not appear to us to be volun- 
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tary, or to anfwer the alleged purpofe. Dr. Cullen confidets 
rigor, with fome propriety, as the effect of the vis medicatrix 
nature in fevers, from this fact, that the acceffion of the moft 
violent and fatal fevers is not attended with it: but this, at 
leaft, is not a voluntary exertion.. In general, thefe convul- 
fions are not proportioned to the pain, and are fometimes at- 
tendant on changes in the fyftem, not painful; on the other 
hand, of many of thefe we perceive the final caufe. When 
a child draws up its legs, when an adult bends his body in a 
fit of colic, and an afthmatic or heétic perfon raifes his 
fhoulders, we fee that thefe are natural exertions independent 
of any accumulation of fenforial power, tending to relieve. 
In thefe, the ations are voluntary ; in our author’s inftances, 
they are involuntary. .The arrangement, therefore, is not 
correct ; nor will the diftin@tion, which Dr. Darwin: makes, 
that thefe convulfions are calculated to relieve that pain which 
arifes from a defect of action, perfectly fuit his purpofe; for. 
uneafinefs, rather than pain, arifes from fuch defea. 

With refpect to the cure of many of the {pecies of this ge- 
nus, we would obferve, that the relief Obtained by exciting 
pain externally is no proof of a previous defect of action ; 
tor, in the moft active inflammations, external vefication has 
a fimilar effect. The nervous power, and the action of the 
circulating fyftem, muft be equal; and when they are too 
great in one part, the excitement of neighbouring organs is 
required for the relief of that which is oppreffed. hen, 
therefore, the difeafe Aas taken place, a defect of a€tion may 
appear; but it is a confequence, not a caufe, of the com- 

laint. 
: On convulfions and epilepfy, we find fome good obferva- 
tions. In treating of afthmatic diforders, Dr. Darwin confi- 
ders the diftinCtion between afthma convulfivum and humo- 
rale at fome length ; but he does not greatly elucidate the dia- 
protic. The criterion of the latter, he fays, is its being re- 
lieved by fweats about the head. In this kind alfo, there is, 
he thinks, an anafarcous tendency, and, in the former, a ten- 
dency to convulfions or epilepfy. In humoral afthma there 
feems to him to be a want of feeling or of irritation in the ve- 


ficles of the lungs, fince, in the coldeft night, the afthmatic' 


patient feels no pain from the air while he ftands at the win- 


dow ; but the lungs are ufually infenfible, and at no time feel’ 


inconvenience from any, even the greateft and moft fudden, 


alteration in the temperature. Fits of convulfive afthma are” 


fuppofed to be exertions to relieve pain, fometimes in diftant 
parts: but this opinion is not well fupported.. The * painful’ 
afthma is the angina pectoris of Dr. Heberden, which our au- 
thor is inclined to refer to a fpafm of the diaphragm. This 
caufe, however, will not explain the pain felc in the arms ; 
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butj*in fuch circumftances, conjecture only,is left. The dif. 


eafe is evidently {pafmodic ; and we may perhaps more cere 
spinly Jo for the feat of the fpafim in the aorta and its fupe- 


rior branches; for the effe&s traced on diffeGtion are thofe 
only of refiftance to the action of the heart. With regard to 
hydrophobia, our phyfician fuppofes that it is rather produced 
by the wound in the tendon, than by the poifon of the animal. 

The fpecies of the fecond genus are the various vefaniz of 
nofologifts, either violent or depreffed. Thefe are fuppofed 
to arife from increafed volition, in confequence of pain either 
of mind or of body: and, if we admit this pofition, they are 
explained with great ingenuity. The following remarks will, 
we hope, ftrike the intemperate: they deferve attention, even 
though the doétrine may not be, in every refpect, well 


founded. 


‘ As the difpofition to gout, dropfy, epilepfy, and infanity, ap- 

ars‘ to be produced by the intemperate ufe of fpirituous potation, 
and is in all of them hereditary ; it feems probable, that this difpo- 
fition’ gradually increafes from generation to generation, in thofe 
families which continue for many generations to be intemperate in 
this refpect; till at length thefe difeafes are produced ; that is, the 
irritability of the fyftem gradually is decreafed by this powerful 





ftimulus, and the fenfibility at the fame time increafed. This dif-. 


fition’ is communicated to the progeny, and becomes ftill in- 
creafed, if the fame ftimulus be continued, and fo on by a third 
and fourth generation; which accounts for the appearance of epi- 
lepfy in the children of fome families, where it was never known 
before to have exifted, and could not be afcribed to their own in- 
temperance. <A parity of reafoning fhews, that a few fober gene- 
rations may gradually in the fame manner reftore a due degree of 
irritability to the family, and decreafe the excefs of fenfibility. 

‘ From hence it would appear probable, that fcrophula and drop- 
fy are difeafes from inirritability ; but that in epilepfy and infanity 
an excefs of fenfibility is added, and the two faulty temperaments. 
are thus conjoined.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 355. 


The fpecies we need not enumerate: they are not, in every 
inftance, difeafes or objects of the attention of phyficians ; 
but many of the remarks upon them are juft. 

In the fecond order of tlie third clafs, are the difeafes of de- 
created volition. ‘The genera depend on the decreafed aGtion 
of the mufcles, and of the organs of fenfe. « The f{pecies are 
weakneffes of mind and body. 

The fourth (which is the laft) clafs confifts of the difeafes 
of affociation. The three orders contain the increafed, de- 
creafed, and retrograde affociated motions. ‘In the firft order, 
the augmented affociate motions are catenated with irritative, 
fenfitive, and voluntary motions, and with external influences; 
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and the fame fubdivifions of genera are marked in thetwo 
other orders. Thus the clafs is feemingly well arranged 7 ‘byt 


it is fo in a pathological rather than in a practical view. 
Affociate motions are thus defined : 


' ¢ Affociate motions properly mean only thofe, which are caufed 
by the fenforial power of affociation, Whence it appears, that 
thofe fibrous motions, which conftitute the introductory link. of an 
affociate train of motions, are excluded from this definition, as not 
being themfelves caufed by the fenforial power of affociation, but 
by irritation, or fenfation, or volition. I fhall givé for example the 
flufhing of the face after dinner ; the capillary veffels of the face 
increafe their aétions in confequence of their catenation, not their 
affociation, with thofe of the ftomach ; which latter are caufed to 
ac with greater energy by the irritation excited by the ftimulus of 
food. Thefe capillaries of the face are affociated with each other 
reciprocally, as being all of them excited by the fenforial power of 
affociation; but they are only catenated with thofe of the ftomach, 
which are not in this cafe affociate motions but irritative ones. The 
common ufe of the word affociation for almoft every kind of con- 
nection has rendered this fubjeét difficult; from which inaccuracy 
I fear fome parts of this work are not exempt.’ Vol. ii. P. 424. ' 





‘ Thofe trains or tribes of affociate motions, whofe introductory 
link confifts of an irritative motion, are termed irritative affocia- 
tions ; as when the mufcles of the eyelids clofe the eye in common 
nictitation. Thofe, whofe introductory link confifts of a fenfitive 
Motion, are termed fenfitive affociations ; as when the pe€toral and 
intercoftal mufcles aét in fneezing. And laftly, thofe, whofe intro- 
duétory link confifts of a voluntary motion, are termed voluntary 
affociations; as when the mufcles of the lower limbs a& in concert 
with thofe of the arm in féncing.’ Vol. ii. P. 424. 


The external influences are thofe of heat, gravity, the mag- 
netic and electric fluids, oxygen, air, &c. . The affociations 
are alfo connected with other fenforial powers. The general 
refult is comprifed in the following paragraph. . 


* Affociated trains or circles of motions may be affeéted four 
different ways. 1. By the greater or lefs energy of action of 
the firft link with which they are, catenated, and from which they 
take their names; as irritative, fenfitive, or voluntary affociations. 
2. By being excited by two or more fenforial powers at the fame 
time, as by irritation and affociation, as in the inftance of the ap- 
plication of the ftimulus of increafed external heat to the cutaneous 
capillaries, 3. By catenation with other fenforial powers, as with 
pain or pleafure, which ate in this cafe not the proximate caufe of 
motion, but which, by becoming a link of catenation, excites the 
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fenforia] power of affociation into action; as the pain at the 
nfthe gall-bladder occafioned by a gall-ftone is transferred to the 
other end of that canal, and becomes a link of catenation between 
the action of the two extremities of it. 4, The influence of ethe- 
real fluids, as of heat and gravitation. To which laft perhaps 
might be added moifture and oxygen gas as conftituting neceflary 
ees of the fyftem, rather than ftimuli'to excite it into aétion.’ 
Vol. ii. Pp. 431, 

The nature of the fpecies of the firft genus, referring to ir- 
ritative motions, may be eafily underflood from one of them— 
rubor vuliis pranforum. The moft important difeafe is ca- 
tarrh from external cold; and the moft doubtful one, the ne- 
phritic biccough. It is not clear, that hiccough, though an 
increafed motion, is the confequence of the primary irritation 
of a diftant part. It is rather a convulfion from di/furbed ace 
tion; a fertile caufe of difeafe, io which no pathologift has 
fufficiently adverted. 

Two of the fpecies of the fecond genus of the firft order, 
relating to fentitive motions, are rheumatifm, and the flux of 
faliva at the fight of food. They are connected only in the 
ptimary links, which are painful or pleafing fenfations. All 
inflammations which do not arife from the part that was pre- 
wioufly torpid, belong to this genus. 

The obfervations on the connection between the throat and 
the genital organs of males are new and ingenious Dr. Dar- 
»win thioks, that it,does not fo pointedly take place in females. 

He defcribes gout with propricty, but adds little to our know- 
ledge of the modes of cure, or to the general advantage of arthri- 
tics, unlefs his authority fhould induce them to perfevere more 

fteadily in abftinence from fpirituous liquors, which is the 
great obje& of his plan. He thinks that the gout is originally 
an affection of the liver, and that what is called the geut in 
the ftomach is a difeafe of that organ. - Some late events have 
ot tee this opinion. We cannot con/cientiou/ly quit this 
fubject without advifing practitioners, in every inftance of 
fuppofed gout in the ftomach, immediately to procure evacua- 
tions by ftool. Before that effect be .produced, blifters and 
“opiates will frequently fail. 

The article on rheumatifm is, in general, new ; and we fhall 
tranfcribe it, premifing only that we think there is, be- 
fides tne difeafe here defcribed, a {pecies of really active in- 
flammation from cold, to which the name of rheumatifim. is 


coinmonly given. 


* Rheumatifnus, Acute rheumatifm. There is reafon to fufpeét, 
that rheumatic inflammations, like the gouty ones, are not a pri- 
mary difeafe; but that they are the confequence of a tranflation of 
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morbid action from one part of the fyftem to another.» This idea 
is countenanced by the frequent change of place of rheumatic-like 
gouty inflammations, and from their attacking two fimilar parts at 
the fame time, as both ancles and both wrifts, and thefe attacks .be- 
ing in fucceffion to each other. Whereas it is not probable that 
both feet or both hands fhould at the fame time be, equally expofed 
to any external caufe of the difeafe, as to cold or moifture ; and lefs 
fo that thefe fhould occur in fucceflion, Laftly, from the inflam 
matory diathefis in this difeafe being more difficult to fubdue, and. 
more dangerous in event, than other common. inflammations, efper 
cially. to pregnant women, and in weak conftitutions, 

‘From this idea of the rheumatifm being not a primary difeafey 
like the gout, but a transferred morbid aétion owing to the preyious 
torpor of fome other part of the fyftem, we perceive why it attacks 
weak people with greater pertinacity than ftrong ones; refifting,er 
recurring again and again after frequent evacuations, in a manner 
very different from primary. inflammations; becaufe the caufe is 
not removed, which is at a diftance from the feat of the inflam: 
mation. 

¢ This alfo accounts for rheumatic inflammations fo very rarely 
terminating i in fuppuration, becaufe like the gout the original caufe 
is not in the inflamed part, and therefore does not continue to act 
after. the inflammation commences. Inftead of fuppuration in this 
difeafe, as well as in the gout, a quantity of mucus or coagulable 
lymph is formed on the inflamed membrane; which in the gout 
changes into chalkftones, and in the rhgimatifm is either reab- 
forbed, or lies on the membrane, producing pains’ on motion long 
after the termination of the inflammation, which’ pains are called 


“chronic rheumatifoi. ‘The membranes, which have thus been ‘once 


or repeatedly inflamed, become lefs mobile, or lefaliable to be af- 
fected by fympathy, as appears by the gout affe new parts, 
when the joints of the foot have been frequently indlamed by it; 
hence as the caufe of the inflammation does ‘not exift in the inflamed 
part, and as this part becomes lefs liable to future attacks, it feldom 
fuppurates, 

* Secondly, when rheumatifm affetts the mufcles of the cheff, 
it produces fymptoms fimilar to pleurify, but are diftinguifhed from 
that by the patient having previoufly fuffered rheumatic affe€tions 
in other parts, and by the pertinacity or continuance of the inflam- 
matory ftate of the patient, this fhould be termed pleurodyne rheu- 
matica. 

‘ Thirdly, when rheumatic inflammation affects the bowels, it 
produces a difeafe very different from enteritis, or common inflame 
mation of the bowels, and fhould be termed enteralgia rheumatica. 
The pain is lefs than in enteritis, and the difeafe of longer conti- 
nuance, with harder pulfe, and the blood equally fizy. It is at- 
tended with frequent dejections, with much mucus, and previous 
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griping pains, but without vomiting; and differs perhaps from dyf- 
entery from its not being attended with bloody ftools, and not be. 


ing infectious. — 

* Fourthly, there is another kind of rheumatifm attended with 
debility, which fuppurates, and fhould be termed rheumatifmus fup- 
purans. It is generally believed to be the gout, till fuppuration 
takes place on the fwelled joint ; and, as the patient finks, there are 
floughs formed over the whole mouth; and he feems to be de- 
ftroyed by inflammation or gangrene of the mucous membranes. 
I have twice feen this difeafe in patients about fixty. Some other 
difeafes are erroneoufly called rheumatic, as hemicrania, and odon- 
talgia. 

: M. M. In thethree former kinds venefection repeatedly. Ca- 
thartics. Antimonials. Diluents. Neutral falts. Oil. Warm bath, 
Afterwards the bark. Opium with or without ipecacuanha; but 
not till the patient is confiderably weakened. Sweats forced early 
in the difeafe do injury. Opium given early in the difeafe prolongs 
it. In the laft kind, gentle flimulants, as’ wine and water; mucilage, 
forbentia.’ Vol. ii, Pp. 461, 


What relates to increafed motions from, external influences 
is curious, chiefly in a phyfiological view. It reais deferved 
no place in a practical fyftem; yet we could not have con- 
fented to its being expunged. | 

The firft genus of the fecond order, referring to decreafed af- 
fociate and irritative motions, contains vertigo, pale urine from 
cold, arthritic cough, &c. ‘The fecond genus, relating to fen- 
fitive motions, comprifes the different {ympathetic pains. ‘Head- 
ach, hemicrania, and diarrhoea from dentition, are the. moft 
remarkable fpecies. In the third genus, the decreafed affociate 
mouons are catenated with thofe which are voluntary. The 
motions thus irregularly and fympathetically excited are ftam- 
mering, St. Vitus’ dance, laughter, trembling, and bluthing, from 
different caufes. The fourth genus relates to external influences. 
Much ingenious difquifition occurs refpecting the influence 
of the fun and moon: on the fea, with reafons for fuppofing 
them to affect alfo the animal body, particularly in fevers. 
On this fubjeét, we have had occafion to offer our opinion ; 
and, though fome doubts may arife of the folar and Junar in- 
fluence in climates where the mobility is increafed by heat, 
we find no reafon, from obfervation, to believe that it has any 
effeét in thefe, regions. The different periodical changes of 
the conftitution, and exacerbations of difeafe, feem to be equally 
unconnected with gravitation. ‘They are more probably re- 
gulated by the laws of the animal ceconomy, without regard 
to thefe external influences. ; . 

__ Of the retrograde affociate motions, catenated with irritative 
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er fenfitive ones, we can fay little, fince they fee to originate, 
in our author’s mind, from an erroneous fyftem of phytiology. 
The former comprife the various difcharges occafioned by 
terror, pain, &c. the latter comprehend the fympathetic naufea 
and vomiting. 

Asa feeieint to the fourth clafs, Dr. Darwin offers his 
Sympathetic Theory of Fevers... The cold fit, which is confi- 


dered by fy{tematic writers as the foundation of fever, he at- . 


tributes to torpor, produced jn the extreme veffels of the fkin, 
and communicated to different organs in proportion to its vio- 


lence. The accumulation of fenforial power, occationed by . 


this torpid ftate, brings on the increafed heat; and the fame 
accumulation, in different organs, produces foie of the topi- 
cal affections, which are fometimes experienced in fevers, The 
principle of re-action from accumulated fenforial power, in 
thefe inftances, we have had occafion to combat; and, on the 
fulleft confideration, the fymptoms and their degrees by no means 
correfpond with the different phenomena of fever. We mutt 
ftill adhere, with the moft enlightened followers of Dr. Cullen, 
to the vis medicatrix nature. In the recurrence of fever, and 
its various fyftems, the fympathetic doctrine is of moft impor- 
tance ; and the various catenations of thefe, either dire& or re- 
verfe, are employed with great ingenuity in the explanation of 
febrile fymptoms. As, in general, they reft on torpor, which 
we cannot always perceive, and are affociated with irritative 
motions from caufes that we do not admit, we muft confider 
the theory as lefs probable than fome others ; but we would 
recommend it to farther confideration, and not rafhly reje& it. 
The moft experienced practitioner fometimes finds that his 
moft plaufible doctrines are fallacious, and that his ideas may 
be frequently corrected by ftudy and obfervation, The inge- 
nuity of this theory will always procure admirers, if not, fol- 
lowers; and to many it may perhaps appear as accurate as it 
is ingenious, 

A thort fyftem of materia medica is fubjoined. We thall 
tranfcribe the names of the claffes, with their charaGers. 


‘1. Nutrientia, or thofe things which preferve in their natural 
ftate the dune exertions of all the irritative motions. 

‘2. Incitantia, or thofe things which increafe the exertions of all 
the irritative motions, 

‘3. Secernentia, or thofe things which increafe the irritative 
motions, which conftitute fecretion. 

‘ 4, Sorbentia, or thofe things which increafe the irritative mo- 
tions, which conftitute abforption. 

‘5. Invertentia, or thofe things which invert the natural order 


of the fucceflive irritative motions. 
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_ ©6, Revertentia, or thofe things which reftore the natural order 
of the inverted irritative motions. : 

‘ 7. Torpentia, thofe things which diminifh the exertions of all 
the irritative motions.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 657. 


The nutrientia are accurately ‘explained; and the incitantia 
are examined with equal ability. /V¥e fhould not have in- 
cluded opium among the ftimulants ; ‘and the tobacco, ftramo- 
nium, &c. are, we think, improperly arranged in this clafs. 
The clafs of fecernentia is very copious, as it contains many 
of the claffes of therapeutical writers ; but it offers nothin 
which requires a particular remark. The idea that the fecre- 
tion of the fenforial power is increafed by wine, opium, and 
perhaps oxygen gas, may be confidered as new. 

The clafs of forbentia is new, and confifts of fuch medi- 
cines as promote abforption. In common language, they are 
fuch as prevent evacuations, chiefly the warm ftimulants and 
the aftringents, fometimes the refrigerants. ‘The only medi- 
cines of the clafs of invertentia, which can be properly called 
fo, areemetics. Befides thefe, the invertentia confilt of violent 
cathartics, errhines, diuretics, fudorifics, and fidlagogues. The 
revertentia are the antifpafmodics and flimulants ; the torpen- 
tia, the refrigerants. 

We have thus followed Dr. Darwin with care through two 
ponderous volumes, not without inftruction and entertain- 
ment: we have followed him alfo with a freedom of remark, 
in which, we truft, a want of candour or of liberality cannot 
be difcovered, We have fpoken freely from a zeal for the 
improvement of fcience, and have fometimes praifed him 
cheerfully, from a confcioufnefs of the obligations due to him 
from the learned and medical world. His work difplays con- 
fiderable learning and ingenuity; but thefe are, in the firft 
volume, fullied by an imagination too ardent and uncontrolled. 
He paffes over important facts, which, if not evaded, might 
have proved fatal to his career, and which a lefs rapid author 
would have confidered as meriting particalar care. That vo- 
Jume alfo is debafed by a fpirit of fyftem which feems anxi- 
ous to reduce man to a machine acting neceflarily, in con- 
fequence of an organifation which produces habits, or is pro- 
duced by them. Were this inquiry openly conducted, and 
fupported by undifputed facts, we could not object to it ; but 
it is infinuated in various ways ; it is adorned and difguifed b 
a lively fancy, and fometimes defended by arguments hich 
will not bear the teft of ftri€t examination, or which are con- 
tradicted by facts. 

The fecond volume, as it contains various and important prac- 
tical obfervation’, commands our praife, the more particularly, 
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as the author, ftarting from common bounds, leads us into new 
paths, and fuggefts new ideas. As a whole, however, it ‘is 
imperfect and erroneous. It muft of courfe be injured by’all 
the faults of the phyfiological fyftem ; and, in confequence 


alfo of that fyftem, arrangement is fo defective, as to divide. 


fubjeéts moft nearly connected. Had Dr. Darwin given, in 


this volume, a fyftem of pathology only, followed by the ap- 


plication of his doctrines to the principal genera or natural or= 
ders of nofologifts, his work would have been complete. At 
prefent, it is a fyftem broken into as many parts as there are 
fymptoms of difeafes ; and the remarks are {trained or muti- 
lated with the violence of a Procruftes, for the. purpofe of 
bones, them within the fcope of the genus. In.a practical’ 
view, the writer is too minute for the phyfician, and too 
eneral for the ftudent, who muit rife from the work in 
ome confufion, and afterwards refer to it with no little diffi- 
culty. On the whole, our author feems to have erred front 
too great ingenuity. Withing to foar beyond the vulgar eye, 
he is fometimes loft to every gaze; aiming at novelty in al- 
moft every line, he forgets that it thould have been his chief 
aim to be ufeful. We repeat, that we owe him our thanks ; 
but perhaps he might have gained more permanent credit in an 
humbler walk. he few, who underftand his work, will fee 
its defects : the applaufe of thofe who look at him with the 
ftupid ftare of admiration can never contribute to his lafting 


fame. 
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A Courfe of Mathematics, in Two Volumes? compofed, and more 
efpecially defigned, for the Ufe of the Gentlemen Cadets in 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. By Charles 
Hutton, LL. D. F. R. §. and Profeffar of Mathematics in 
the faid Academy. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Robinfons..1798, 


THE author of this work is well known from his emi- 
nence in fcience, and the abilities with which he fuperintends 
one of the moft ufeful inftitutions in this country : and ma- 
thematical ftudents are particularly indebted to him, not only 
for feveral difcoveries, but for his conftant attention to the 
means of rendering the moft abftrufe fubjeéts acceflible and fa~ 
miliar. In the prefent undertaking, he had the latter object 
chiefly in view ; and he has -prefented a courfe which will be 
ferviceable to all teachers of the fcience, and a moft ufeful 
companion to thofe who, after having made fome proficiency 
in it, have not the opportunity of farther inftru€tion, or who, 
having gone through the routie of this ftudy, with to have in 
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a. fhort compafs the principles of their knowledge, for refrefi. 
ing their memory as occafion may require. 
he firft volume comprehends arithmetic, logarithms, al- 
ebra, and geometry : the fecond relates to trigonometry, conic 
feGions, mechanics, hydroftatics, and fluxions. e¢ with 
that the author had enlarged his plan, and rendered his courfe 
complete by the introduction of optics and aftronomy. We 
approve his plan of giving, at the end of moft of the articles, 
various Averk cos to be folved by the learner. We may add, 
that they are felected with great judgment, and form a fyftem 
of praxis by which every learner aay determine his progrefs 
in {cience; and, when he has gone through all, he will find 
little difficulty in farther purfuits. 

A part of the title-page may perhaps miflead fome of thofe 
who may inquire for a work of this kind. As the author de- 
clares that the courfe was intended for his military pupils, it 
might be thought that military topics would fo far predami- 
Nate, as not to allow the work to be of much fervice to the 

eneral reader. We were particularly defirous of examinin 

this point; and it appears, that, though proper attention is paid 
to the military pupil, and many inftances are deduced from 
his art, there are few pages deftitute of fuch knowledge as 
may intereft a mathematician who is engaged in civil occupa- 
tions. Indced we might as well object to the fection on the 
works of artificers, becaufe the reader may never be employed 
with workmen, as condemn the introduction of queftions re- 
lating to military affairs, becaufe tlfe reader may not be inter- 
efted inthe art of war: on the contrary, we confider the 
public as particularly obliged to the vaio for his feétion 
concerning the artificers; and, by the difcuflion of fome quef- 
tions in engineering, ufeful hints are.affofded to the general 
mathematician. The fection which we have mentioned, 
though it occupies few pages, contains every material circum- 
ftance relative to the eftimation of the work of bricklayers, 
mafons, carpenters, flaters, tilers, painters, glaziers, &c. As 
thefe kinds of work occur fo frequently in cammon life, it is an 
error in mathematicians ta devote fo great a portion of their 
time to abftract fubjects, as to remain ignorant of many points 
of common praétice. If encouragement were required for 
the removal of this error, we could point out a mathematician 
who is fuppofed to have fpent on his grounds and buildings 
one-third lefs than any other perfon would have expended, 
merely by the application of {cience to ordinary articles. 

It is obferved in the preface, that the works of other writers 
neceffarily afford matter for imitation or infertion in a work of 
this kind ; and the liberty of ufing them we readily admit. 
Being alfp informed, that fomething new might be found in 
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feveral parts, particularly in the geometrical portion, we 
direéted our attention to that part; and, in general, we: 
found reafon to approve the alterations. This is a fubjeét 
which requires more difcuffion than our limits allow; and 
many are fo bigoted to Euclid, that every deviation from him. 
is deemed reprehenfible. We hold Euclid in the higheft re- 
fpect ; yet it cannot be denied, that his work is formidable to 
beginners ; and, if they get to the pons a/inorum, the paflage is 
befet with fo many difficulties, that not a few turn back in 
defpair. Thefe difficulties are very well obviated in the work 
before us ; and even the fifth propofition is rendered eafy by 
conceiving the angle at the vertex to be bifected, and applying - 
the demonftration of the fourth to prove the equality of the 
two new triangles, and confequently that of the angles at the 
bafe of the ifofceles triangles. ‘This mode of demonftration 
we have recommended to teachers; and we have no doubt 
that learners, after having been thus initiated, will find little 
difficulty in the ftudy of Euclid, whom we with to retain as 
the great mafter of the fciencg. Other improvements are ob- 
fervable in this part of the work: but we cannot give our 
affent to the mode of treating proportion merely by numbers, 
as the ufual objection, with regard to incommenfurate magni- 
tudes, is with us of great importance. For this reafon we. 
prefer the demonftration of the firft propofition of the fixth 
book to that which is adopted by our author: but, in fuch a 
cafe, there is great latitude for private judgment; and the mind 
will be exercifed by a comparifon of the two modes. 

With the order of the fubjects in the firft volume we are 
not perfectly pleafed ; for logarithms are placed between arith. 
metic and algebra; and the learner will find it very difficult 
to underftand the operation by negative quantities in loga- 
rithms, before he becomes acquainted with them in the alge- 
braical part of the courfe. 

In this part of the work, the difficulties attending the confi- 
deration of pofitive and negative quantities are not fufficientl 
foftened for beginners ; and we can hardly think that they will 
be able to underftand the following explanation. 


‘It may feem a paradox, that what is called addition in algebra, 
fhould fometimes mean addition, and fometimes fubtraétion. But 
the paradox wholly arifes from the fcantinefs of the name given to 
the algebraic procefs ; from employing an old term in a new. and 
more enlarged fenfe. Inftead of addition, call it incorporation, or 
union, or ftriking a balance, or any name to which a more extens 
five idea may be annexed, than that which is ufually implied by the. 
word addition; aud the paradox vanifhes.’ Voli. p. 166. 
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We muft beg leave to obferve, that there is no paradox in 
the cafe, and that addition may be kept to its fimple meaning ; 
for, in addition of algebra, the compound quantities are added 
together to make a fum, juft as fimple quantities. The fup- 
pofed proof that minus into minus gives olin is the ufual one ; 
but it is by no means fatisfactory ; and we here expected an 
anfwer to the remarks of baron Maferes on this proof. We 
are willing to allow, that cubic and higher equations may be 
folved with facility by the rule of double pofition ; but we are 
not fo fully convinced of the merit of this method, as to think 
that others may not claim the preference; and, indeed, the 
other modes fhould have been noticed, that the learner might, 
by his owp judgment, regulate his future practice. 

In -the philofphical part of the work, we regret that the 
writer’s plan did not permit him to expand more on fome fub- 
jects which few can treat better than himfelf. But, as the 
whole isa mere compendium, we muft allow that every thing 
has been admitted which could within fuch limits be required. 
It gives us pleafure to notice (and the nation, we think, will 
with equal fatisfaction obferve) the pains that are taken to 
qualify the cadets for their future career in life; and, if a 
greater portion of the officers of the army fhould go through 
a fimilar courfe of education, it would tend greatly to the be- 
nefit of the fervice. In the prefent ftate of fociety, a foldier 
mutt not depend, as in former times, on ftrength of body and 
military prowefs : in the formation and execution of plans, a 
degree of fkill is neceffary, for which the beft foundation is a 
regular courfe of ftudy, on the plan adopted in the military 
academy. Where that advantage is not to be obtained, the 
ftudent, with proper affiftance, may form himfelf on Dr. 
Hutton’s work ; a performance which certainly merits the at- 
tention and encouragement of all who are employed in mathce 
matical purfuits. 
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Sermans on important Subjeéts. By David Lamont, D. D. 
Minifter of Kirkpatrick, Durham ; and one of the Chaplains 
to his Royal Highne/s the Prince of Wales for Scotland. 
Vol. ITI, 8ve. 7s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1797+ 


WE fee little reafon to change the opinion which we 


were conftrained to adopt when we reviewed the fecond vo- 


lume of Dr. Lamont’s fermons*, The fame contempt of 





#* For an account of the firft and fecond volumes, fee ow XLIXth Vol. 
p- 392, and wol. LXIV. p. 424. ) 
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proper language, and the fame meagrenefs of fentiment, ap- 


_pear in the prefent volume, Thus, after many common-place 
remarks, and after the introdu€tion of Jofeph and Jacob, of 
the good Samaritan, of Alexander, Czfar, Hannibal, and Mo- 
hammed, of the poet’s verfes on mufic (by a fubititution of 
compaffion for that word), and an ancient philofopher’s trite fay- 
ing on gratitude, we arrive at this grand climax. 


‘ Tell me of a man who is void of gratitude—who fets no value 
on the obligations of friendfhip—who receives with infenfibility the 
moft important benefits, and in whofe foul the generofity of a bene« 
factor excites. no kindly emotion—and you prefent me with a cha-« 
racter, at the view of which our nature fhudders, Would you 
choofe a man of this defcription for your acquaintance—y our neigh- 
bour—your companion—or your friend?—-No. Your heart would 
revolt from fo difyraceful a connection, and you would fly from 

shim as a kind of alien from humanity; for, to ufe the words of 
Sophocles the Greek tragedian, “The wretch that ftifles benefits 
received {carcely defervesthe generous name of man,” P..382, 


In a fermon on Haman and Mordecai, we meet with the 
hiftory of Perfia, taken chiefly, we prefume, from Clarke’s 
Introdu€tion, the Apocrypha, and the book of Efther. Che- 
dorlaomer, king of Elam, is ereted into a king of Perfia ; to 
which country he was returning with fpoil, when Abraham 
refcued Lot ‘ from the infults of a viétorious foe.’ Vafhti'’s 
beauty is defcribed, and her misfortune deplored; Haman is 
moft pathetically apoftrophifed; and the whole concludes with 
fifteen verfes from ‘ the wife inftructions of Phridun, one of 
the kings of Perfia.’ . 

Though we lament the writer’s want. of tafte in lan- 
guage and compofition, we cannot difinifs the fermons without 
doing juftice to the liberality of fome of his fentiments. He 
thinks juftly on various fubjects, though he has not the power 
of giving ftrength to hisown impreflions. ‘Thus, after feveral 
aera remarks on freedom in religion, we find thefe ob- 
ervations on perfecution. 


‘¢ I obferve, in the third place, that no man ought to be perfe- 
cuted or punifhed for his religious tenets ; for. this would be to per- 
fecute and punifh him for the exercife of his reafon and liberty ; 
for the exercife of thofe- qualities from which he derives his im- 
portance and his glory. Without reafon, man would be a brute;. 
without liberty, man would bea flave. But perhaps you will fay, 
that the religious principles of the man whom. you perfecute are 
falfe,,that his opinions are erroneous, and that he ought to be cut 
off as an enemy to God. This I confefs is a heavy charge, but 
before you proceed to hoftilities againit your brother, permit me}.in. 
the {pisit of meeknefs, to put this queftion to you. Who made you 
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judge of his principles? Who gave you deminion over his faith? 
Who invefted you with fupremacy over his confcience? To his 
own mafter, not to you, he is anfwerable for his creed. To his 
own mafter, not to you, he muft to eternity ftand or fall. Do you 
confider your brother as an enemy to God, and as maintaining er- 
roneous principles, becaufe in religious fentiments he differs from 
you? and do you think yourfelf, on account of that difference, au- 
thorifed to perfecute and deftroy him? Beware of the confequencé ! 
Has not your brother tie fame right to confider you as an enemy 
to God, and a maintainer of erroneous principles, becaufe in reli- 
gious fentiments you differ from him? The fame right that you 
have to cenfure, condemn, and perfecute him, he has to condemn, 
cenfure, and perfecute you. Ye know not what manner of fpirit 
ye are of. For the fon of man is not come to deftroy men’s lives, 
but to fave them. By the gentle methods of perfuafion, endeavour 
to communicate mutual information, and mutual correction ; and 
if, after all, diverfity of opinion fhould ftill exift, give not place, I 
befeech you, to fpiritual pride, and that conceited prefumption 
which leads every man to think himfelf right, and his neighbour 
wrong; but let modefty, humility, and charity, teach you to refer 
the decifion of the difpute to the tribunal of that God who is the 
witnefs and the judge of the heart ; to that God who will judge the 
world in righteoufnefs, and his people with equity ; and in the 
mean time make it your ftudy to be kind one to another, and to 
keep the unity of the {pirit in the bond of peace.’ Pp. 518. 


Unfortunately the beautiful parable of Abraham and the old 
man entered at that moment into our author’s mind ; and he 
firangely mars it in the narration, “9 
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Jn IntroduGion to the literary Hiftory of the fourteenth and 
Jifteenth Centuries, 8vo. §s. Boards, Cadell and Da- 
vies. 1798. 


THE hiftory of literature is a fubjeé highly attraétive to 
the fcholar, and by no means uninterefting to the general 
reader. It is a pleafing tafk to trace the progrefs of learning, 
and to inveftigate the merits of the principal encouragers and 
cultivators of {cience. We are therefore furprifed that a com- 
plete work relative to this branch of inquiry fhould ftill be a 
defideratum in the Englith language. The prefent writer does 
not profefs to fupply the deficiency, but only hopes to render 
it lefs fenfible by a fetch which may lead to a finifhed pic- 
ture. He modeftly calls his performance a mere preface to a 
literary hiftory of the two centuries in queftion ; and, in that 
point of view, it reflects credit on the author, 
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This introduétion is divided into three parts. In the firft, 
the decline of learning in the Roman empire, and it’s ftate in 
Europe during the tenth century, are inveftigated. The de- 
cline is well traced, and is attributed both to internal and ex- 
ternal caufes—to the ‘ fluétuations of tafte, fentiment, and 
fafhion,’ and the influence of political events ; and the igno- 
rance and barbarifm of the tenth century are properly ex- 

ofed. | 

: The fecond part prefents a more agreeable profpect, as it 
relates to the ‘revival of learning.’ The principal caufes of 
this revival are referred to the fettlement of the Arabians in 
Europe, the crufades, and the introduction of the Roman Jaw. 
The writer treats copioufly of the Arabian literature, which, 
upon the whole, he exhibits in a juft point of view. He a- 
fcribes a greater influence to the crufades than fome will be in- 
clined to admit : but his remarks are, in general, well-founded. 
The third caufe he examines with propriety, and juftly ftates 
its effects. He afterwards enumerates fome collateral caufes, 
among which commerce is included. Though he fpeaks con- 
temptuoufly of commercial bodies and individuals, contidered 
as voluntary encouragers of learning, he fays, with. fome 
reafon, | . 


‘Commerce, though not defignedly, may be confidered as a 
friend to learning, in the connexion it opens between diftant coun- 
‘tries, and the reciprocal advantages it communicates ; by the ardent 
‘f{pirit of curiofity it excites, and the ample means it affords of grati- 
fying that curiofity without fatiety. Many parts of learning can be 
acquired or afcertained only by aétual obfervation and the travel- 
ler’s refearch : but thefe form no objeé& of commercial purfuit, are 


offered only incidentally, and were moft wanted_in the infancy of . 


learning. 

.¢ Again, wherever commerce flourifhes, fortunes will be made, 

and when they are made, will be enjoyed. Inan improved ftate of 
’ fociety, men of affluent fortunes naturally call upon poetry and the 
liberal arts for their pleafing exertions, and reward them with fub- 
ftantial favours. Public amufements, fo long as they continue ra- 
tional, muft depend for their fupport or fuccefs on literary merit. 
Private enjoyments in opulent countries would want their higheft 
zeft, if wit and humour, information and anecdote, the fcholar’s 
‘qualifications, were banifhed from the table and the fire-fide. Li- 
‘terature is thus fecure of powerful friends from the certain operation 
of felf-intereft ; and we admit that commerce, in its aétivity or its 
-enjoyment,. contributes materially to its advancement, though in 
neither cafe as a voluntary friend or difinterefted patron. It con- 
fults its convenience at one feafon, and. its pleafure at another.’ 
Pr, 200, 


In the third part, he explores the ftate of literature in the 
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twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In thofe ages, he affirms with 
truth, that ‘the revival of learning was gradual, it’s progrefs 
flow.” He confiders Italy as ‘ the principal, perhaps the only 
country in which this progrefs of the mind can be diftin@ly 


purfued,’ Indeed, 


6 in the other parts of Europe, the convulfive genius of the feu- 
‘dal fyftem ftill overlaid and ftifled the {pirit of literature. In Italy 
alone a generous freedom had begun to fhew itfelf; the genius of 
republicanifm feemed to revive on the ground of its former triumphs, 
and an honourable career was opened for art and fcience. It was 
from Italy Europe was deftined to receive a fecond time the benefit 


of civilization and the gift of learning.’ p. 212. 


__ He treats of the effects of political events on the learning of 
thofe two centuries, of the patronage of the great, the efta- 
blifhment of univerfities, and the travels of {cholars ; and he 
gives an apparently correct view of the ftate of the ayts and 

iences... Of the diffufion of the philofophy of Ariftotle, he 
thus {peaks : 3 

¢Senfible that fomething more was neceflary to ftimulate the 
anafs of ftudents than the profpect of amufement or information, 
they” [the votaries of Ariftotle] * proclaimed their chief the prop and 
fupport of tbe Chriftian caufe ; and the gradual adoption of this 
idea finally interwove the peripatetic philofophy with the religions 
fyftem of Europe. Henceforward fubfifted for every mind a per- 
manent incentive ; and piety, ambition, intereft, alike found in it 
Occupation and reward. Nor was Ariftotle a parfimonious bene- 
factor to his friends; and a long train of abbots, bifhops, and per- 
haps of faints, might be cited to thank him for the enjoyment of 
wealth and honour. With fuch attractions who can wonder at the 
fpread and fuccefs of the Ariftotelian philofophy ? 

¢ It foon boafted fome eminent names, In its firft ftage, which 
Jafted about two hundred years, which begins with Anfelm and 
clofes with Albert the Great, might be mentioned many men of 
firft-rate abilities, and deftined to take the lead in any department of 
inteHe@ual exertion. The thirteenth century was, however, the 
zra of .its moft f{plendid fuccefs; and Thomas Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus, the angelical and the fubtle doétors, are the brighteft ftars 
in the {cholaftic conftellation, Incredible numbers engaged in this 
fafhionable ftudy, and the fchool derived an inexhauftible fupply 
from the minor orders, the preaching friars, who now began to 
{warm over Europe.’ Pp. 243. 


Of the poctical efforts of the time, the report is unfavor- 
able. ‘ 

* If thofe ftrains of piety are excepted, which the church adopted 
amongft its offices, very few fpecimens will be found of the Latin 
labours of the nvufe; and the Leonine verfes, then in fuch high ree. 
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pute, had the difadvantage of fettering the poet with a double chain, — 
by fuperadding the neceffity of a rhyme to the Latin hexameter. 
The Troubadours without conteft carried off the prize of poetry, 
and found admirers and imitators in every country; and almoft 
might they have flattered themfelves with having introduced a uni- 
verfal poetical language. But their empire was fhort; and im the 
thirteenth century the Italians, who had upholden the credit of the 
Provencal {chool, turned themfelves to the cultivation of their own 
tongue. The original Latin, changed and debafed by barbarous 
infufions, was gradually formed and moulded into a new language. 
Some early exertions .were made in profe, but the Sicilians are. ge- 
nerally {uppofed to be the firft who cultivated it for the purpofes. of 
poetry, or. who at leaft communicated that vowelly termination by 
which it is diftinguifhed from its original. But thefe accounts, are 
obfcure ; and the honour of firft appropriating the Italian to the 
purpofes of poetry feems to reft with Frederic the fecond, his two 
natural fons Enzo, or Entius, and Mainfroy,and his minifter Petrus 
de Vineis. His fucceffors in this undertaking have been celebrated 
by Dante; but with the exception of Guy Cavalcante, his poetical 
amatter, though he himfelf honours Guinicelli with the title,of Fa- 
ther, a deferved forgetfulnefs has:invaded their works and almoft 
their names. . ccorhop larger 

‘ Though under their hands the cultivation of the danguage was 
fenfibly advanced, they feem not to have tried their powers in-any 
long and ferious compofitions. The epic was untrodden ground, 
and the theatre, if we except fome mean reprefentations, of the 
Chriftian myfteries, ina great meafure unknown. When chutch- 
men were the only poets, it is barely poffible that any thing ,but a 
dramatic theology fhould find its way to the ftage, and the firft-eflays 
in every country were neceflarily of this defcription. The thirteenth 
century may, however, claim the honour of reprefenting the un- 
doubted outlines of a real dramatic performance, in which a dia- 
logue and a plot diftinguith it from fuch pantomimes and fhews as 
are mentioned in the old chronicle of Milan, where, when the fong 
of Roland and Oliver was over, “ mimics and buffoons played on 
inftruments and danced with decency.” But thefe commence- 
ments were rude ; and while in Greece the dramatic art attained in 
half a century inimitable perfeétion, in modern Europe four hun- 
dred years elapfed before England or France produced thofe claffical 
performances, which neéd not fhrink from a comparifon with the 
antient ichool.’ Pp. 258. 


We have furveyed this work with pleafure. The author 
manifefts both diligence and judgment, and appears throughout 
the performance as an intelligent inveftigator; and, though 
his ftyle may fometimes expofe him to the cenfures of the 
critic, it is recommended to the reader by fpirit and perfpi- 
Guilty. f 


The Rural Economy of the Southern Counties ; er Rent, 
| f 





(68), 


Surrey, Suffex; the Ifle of Wight; the Chalk Hills of 
Wilefhire, Hampfhire, &c. and including the Culture and 
Management of Hops, in the Diftriéts of Maidftone, Can- 


-\;terbury, and Farnham. By Mr. Marfrall. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


15s. Boards. Nicol. 1798. 


AT this period of Mr; Marfhall’s labours, and after fo long 
ience of his diligence and {kill, it would be ufelefs to 


‘praife the one or the other. The prefent work tefembles his 


former publications on the fame fubject. By illuftrating the 
comparative agricultural practice of different counties, he has 
given each an opportunity of profiting by fome parts of the 


‘conduct purfued in neighbouring diftriés. 


‘The eaftern divifion of the fouthern counties bears ev 
mark of having been gained from the fea. The chalk hills 
run from Dover till they reach the longitude of the embou- 
chure of the Thames, and then nearly follow} the direction of 


‘the river till they are broken by the heath of Surry. On the 


fouth, the chalk begins near Beachy-Head, and extends to Pe- 
tersfield, where, interrupted only by the vale of Farnham, it 
advatices to the northward till it almoft meets the Thames at 
Newbury. If this courfe be compared with the bays and har- 
bours, with parts which were once certainly covered with fea, 
the.whole will feem to have been formerly under it. 

In the minute circumftances of agricultural management, 
we cannot follow the author. He attributes the refpectable 
charaCters of the yeomanry of Kent to the equal law of inhe- 
ritance, called gavel-kind, and the flow imperfect exertions of 


‘the ‘agricultural fervants to the languor of the horfes. The 


expenfe of plough-teams and their attendants, and the appli- 
cation of the cumbrous plough, not only to the ftiff but to the 
light foils, call forth his fevere animadverfions. 

The firft diftri& defcribed is that of Maidftone. Its eleva- 
tion is not confiderable ; nor is its picturefque beauty very 
ftriking. ‘The appearance of the country is thus noticed : 


‘ A diverfity of furface, in the nearer grounds, partially co- 
vered with woods and orchards, and frequently receiving {plen- 
dor from detached bends of the Medway, breaking out among them, 
and with the bold and fometimes rugged cliffs of the furrounding 


“hills, in good diftance, compofe the ordinary fcenery of the diftri. 


‘In reclufe fcenery, this paflage of country is not very produc- 
tive. Yet it is not deftitute of fecluded beauty. The lovely dell 
of Loos, were it not disfigured by manufacture, would abound with 
picturable paflages, In the more broken and reclufe parts of the 
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Banks of the Medway, fcenes well fuited to the pencil are fometimes 
caught. ¢ 7 : : 

‘ Frém particular points of the Coxheath hills, the principal parts 
of this diftriét_ are commanded, on the one hand, and the entire vale 
lands of the Weald of Kent, on the other. From the chalky heights, 
above Boxley, ee two are uitited, in the fame view ; and, from the 
fame or nearly the fame point, the more valuable parts of Eaft Kent, 
with the ifles of Thanet and Shepey, the coaft and:rifing grounds 
of Effex, the different bends and reaches of the Thames, Rochefier 
and its rich environs, and the conflux of the Medway with the ef- 
tuary of the Thames, are {pread,-as a map, immediately under the 
eye. From thefe heights, (fituated in the center of the county) and 
within the. compafs of a few, miles, almoft every thing that ‘is rich 
and beautiful, in Kent, (except the more immediate envitons of the 
metropolis) may be brought within view.’ Vol, i, p.22. 


* The rural ceconomy of this diftri& is detailed under the 
divifions of * eftates, and their management ; woodland, and 
planting ; and agriculture.’ As the cultivation of the hop jis 
an interefting branch of inquiry, we dhall pay fome attention 
to that fubject. es Bene 
The hop is known tobe a dioicous vegetable, that is, to 
have the male*and -female flowers on different plants. The 
former is. called the feed-hop, which is carefully weeded out, 
though the feeds, in the female gem are found to. begfpll, and 
are apparently fertile. It is affirmed, that the feed Tops are 
fometimes changed to the female kind ;,and it is certain, that 
many of the fuppofed female plants in the dioicous clafs are 
hermaphrodites. This will account for the feeming. change, 





and the occafionally fertile feeds ; for the hop is propagated 


by cuttings, and its root is perennial, me, 2 its {tem is annual. 
The flavour of the hop arifes from an effential oil, contained 
in numerous.gold-coloured glands, in the interior part of the 
fpikes; for what is ufed contifts of+the. fruit, with the. en- 
larged calyx. Mr. Marfhall gives a clear judicious account 
of the culture of, this ufeful vegetable, and fuggefts fome im- 
provemenits from the practice of Worcefterfhire, particularly 
that of furrowing the ground, or draining it, when it is too re- 
tentive of maifture. .. . ‘ 

The great enemy of the hop is the fod- worm. Potatoes are 
the favourite food of this worm, and will draw it from the 
hop: ‘it might therefore be. ufeful to plant them between the 
hops, if there were not fome reafon to fear an attraction of 
worms, and an augmentation of their number. — 

The hop feems to prefer thofe. poles of which the bark is 


preferved: they are fuppofed to be warmer, and, from their . 


fofter texture, to prevent the efcape of heat ; and they alfo af- 
Crit. Rev. Von, XXYV. Fed. 1799. | 
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ford a more convenient attachment to the tender fibrils. Like 
all climbing plants, the hop muft be tied fo that it may con- 
veniently bend to the right, or ‘ with the fun ;’ otherwife it 


will not afcend. It is certainly an error not to permit the la- 


teral branches to remain at leaft till the time of blowing. The 
fruit-bearing branches have, otherwife, too large a fhare of 
nourifhment; and, except in hot dry fummerts, the mould is a 
frequent confequence. We confider the mou/d as being, in 

eneral, the effe&t rather than the eaufe of the difeafe, which 


fs certainly an exuberance of moifture. 


. What Iam defirous’ (fays Mr. Marfhall) ‘ of fuggefting to the hop 

grower is, to imitate the gardener, rather than the fruit-liquor orchard- 
man. To train a proper number of {trong healthy vines, to a proper 
height ; and, by every poffible means, to prevent too great aluxuri- 
ance of growth, in the early part of fummer. For, as has been intimat- 
ed, it is not the length and burden of vines, but the quantity and qua- 
lity of the hops they bear, which repay him his labor and expences. 
To the planters of the diftri€t of Maidftone, all I am defirous of 
recommending is, that they will apply the fame principle, to. their 
hop grounds, ‘which they have long applied, with fuccefs, to their 
orchards; and that they will pay the fame, or a fimilar, attention to 
the growth of their hop vines, as to their apple trees, and filbert 
fhrubs, Their fuperior management of thefe will appear in the 
next fection. 

* The firft confideration, in devifing the means of producing 
ftrong healthy vines, and hops of a fuperior quality, evidently ap- 
pears to be the proper diftribution of the plants: fuch a one, that 
the vines, when fully grown, fhall have fufficient air and fun; and 
the roots fufficient range, to prevent their interfering with each 
other, when every exertion is wanted to mature the crop; but no 


more than is fufficient for. thefe purpofes. If I were to ‘offer a hint, | 


on this particular, it would be to increafe the prefent diftance be- 
tween the hills, and to leffen the number of trained vines ; thus, in- 
ftead of a thoufand vines, to each acre, train only three fourths of 
that number: fet out the hills, at half a rod fquare: give to each 
hill four poles ; and to each pole three vines,’ Vol. i. P..296. 


The foil moft proper for the hop is that which has a calca- 
reous bafe. This is feldom exhaufted with nfoderate care. 
The earth round the roots of the plant ought to be expofed to 
the air, every fuimmer or {pring ; and the ‘ intercropping’ with 
early potatoes feems to be a judicious plan. 

The weald of Kent feems to be the wild. It is in general 
the higher ground ; for it is the fource of all the rivers, and 
extends from Afhford to Petworth in Suffex. In the mind of 
a Kentifh man it includes all the country which is not chalk- 
hill, ragftone-land, or marfh. ‘This is. a part which the fea 
feems never to have overflowed, (except at an era beyond cal- 
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culation), and which was probably once wooded. The ele- 
vation of the weald igfaid to be leis than that of the eaftern 
margin ; but this affertion only implies that the bold projecting 
cliffs oppofed to the fea, are more elevated than the internal 
parts : the whole muft be above the level of the fea The foil 
is a pale adhefive clay, with a retentive bafe ; its productions, 
chiefly arable crops. 


Romney marth was evidently gained from the fea; and it 
is preferved from being overflowed by artificial mounds. - It is 
chiefly enclofed, and employed in grazing, though, as it is 
fubject to ftorms, and without thelter, thoutands of its fheep die 
ns aves winters. The remaining flocks are ftrong and 

ardy. 
The foil of the ifle of Thanet is calcareous loam. ‘The 
ground is chiefly arable. ak 

The valley of Farnham is on the north-eaftern margin of 
the Hampfhire downs, and penetrates into the chalky hills, as 
the fea, in its bays, encroaches on a continent. The lower foil 
is favourable to hops, which grow here in confiderable quan- 


_ tities. 


The heaths of Surry, &c. extend through four counties — 
Berks, Hants, Surry, and Suffex. They are generally uncul- 
tivated, and offer nothing incerefting in an agricultural view. 

The wealg of Suffex is continued from that of Kent; it is 
fuppofed by our author to be low; but he was mifled, from 
having obferved it to be fat. ‘Thetufbandry of the diftri& 
is not remarkable. The principal object is its timber. . 

The greater part of the diftri€t of Petworth is in a ftate of 
enclofure. The account of manures, particularly of the lime- 
ftone, may be of fervice. The cattle of this neighbourhood 
aré of a kind fuperior to the generality. Deer conftitute a 
{pecies of farm ftock, and are fattened and fold as theep ; and 
the cottagers purfue a commendable objec of imitation in ga~ 
thering ihe cow parfnep for the hogs. ‘The hinf of fattening 
porkers on grafs will, we hope, not be loft. | 

The foil of the fea-coaft of Suffex is a rich loam: its lower, 
foil is various. The recommendation of an ¢ act of drainage’ for 
a part of this diftri&t fhould not be flighted, as it will materially 
tend to improve the falubrity of the coaft. The remarks on 
‘ tide mills’ deferve ‘the attention of the inhabitants of all mari- 


time countries. 


¢ The inlets and creeks, with which the weftern quarter of the 

diftri@, in particular, abounds, are frequently turned to a valuable 

purpofe; by which innumerable fituations, of a fimilar kind, on 

every coaft of the kingdom, might pr Yet the tides continue 

to flow into them, in'vain ; while river mills are fuffered to dettroy, 

or injure, land of the firft quality ; and prevent the improvement of 
N 2 
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ftill more, that might be made highly valuable to fociety. On the 
contrary, tide mills, inftead of watting land, ¢end to create it. 

¢ The method of obtaining a tide mill is, merely, that of running 
a dam, acrofs the branch of an inlety or eftuary ; leaving a narrow 
paflage, generally near one end, and, at this gap or opening, to place 
the mill. A quantity of water being forced, by the tide, to the 
upper fide of the dam, through valved fluices, made for this pur- 
pofe, a mill pool is formed ; and, with the water thus pent up, the 
mill is worked, until the return of the tide: when the pool, in a 
few hours, is again replenifhed. , 

‘ The foul water, forced up by the tide, being kept long in a 
ftagnant ftate, has time to depofit its foulnefs ; and thus. tends, even- 
tually, to convert the mill pool, into a marfh or meadow ground,’ 
Vol. ii. Pp. 228. © 


The Ifle of Wight is fufficiently known; and it did not 
require great fagacity to difcover that fea air is not unfrietidly 
to vegetation in freltered {pots. The myrtles of the coaft of 
Devonfhire, which brave the fevereft winters, exhibit a proof 
of the favourable nature of the air of the fea coaft. 

The laft part of this rela relates to the chalk hills, which 
are divided into the weftern, fouthern, and eaftern. The huf- 
bandry is not of great importance, as the chief obje€& of the 
. farmer is pafturage. - The management of the flocks is parti- 
cularly defcribed. 

We cannot fay that we have been highly interefted by thefe 
volumes. The matter is unreafonably extended; and all the 
remarks which would be valuable either to the agricultor, the 

razier, or the philofopher, might have been comprifed in one 
half of the bulk. We believe that Mr, Marthall’s furveys are 


now concluded. , 





The Fournal of Mr. Samuel Holmes, Jerjeant-major of the XIth 
Light Dragoons, whey | his attendance, as one of the guard 
on Lord Matartney’s Embaffy to Ching and Tartary. 8vo. 


Not fald. 


AMONG the military men who attended earl Macartney 
on his émbaffy, was Mr. Samuel Holmes, who has fince been 
promoted to’ the rank of ferjeant-major to the eleventh regi- 
inent of light dragoons. Mr. Holmes, with a very commend- 
able fpirit of enquiry, determined to keep a journal; .and he 
perfevered iti his refolution till he arrived.at*Macao on his re- 


turn. 


© On careful perufal of this diary. or Journal, it appears to bear 
every mark of authenticity, and to carry internal evidence of its be- 
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ing written, as it prafeffes to be, on immediate and local impreffion 
from the objeéts and circumftances within the view of a perfon in 
the writer’s fituation. Om fuch grounds, the journal of a voyage 
to China, written by a worthy, fenfible, but unlearned man, is re- 
commended to notice: on fuch ground it humbly refts ;—and if 
therein little is added to the ftock of intelligence already received of 
what was remarked, or what occurred, during the expedition alluded 
to, yet that little may not appear wholly uninterefting ; and fpecial- 
ly as it is prefumed, from the character of the writer, to have the 
value of truth, and that the curious reader may with confidence 
place it to his account of knowledge refpecting that great and fe- 
cluded nation, to which the inquiries of the politician and philofo- 
pher have been fo long and much direéted.’  P.. iii. 


The officers of the regiment above-mentioned, hearing of 
this journal, engaged in a fubfcription to print it, fixing the 
price of each copy at one guinea, to afford fome recompenie 
to an honeft worthy man. From the lift of fubfcribers an- 
nexed, we perceive that their endeavours, have, in a great de- 
gree, fucceeded, 

After having examined fir George Staunton’s work in three 
copious articles, * we cannot have much to add from the plain 
narrative before us. But fuch honeft effufions of the feelings 
of the moment are always interefling ; and we do not find, in 
this journal, any mifreprefentations of facts or circumftances. 

As the narrative of the embaffy, in general, muft be recent 
in the minds of our, readers, we fhall only felect a few paf- 
fages from the produétion of our intelligent foldier. The de- 
fcription of the Chinefe foldiers is characteriftic and ludi- 
crous. 


‘ We arrived early this day, at the city Tien Sing, where a fump- 
tuous entertainment was provided for his lordfhip, and the gentle- 
men in his train; and a very handfome cold collation of fowls, 
fruit, &c. fent to his attendants and guard, on board their refpedtive 
boats; which were all drawn up in fuch a manner, that thev had a 
full view of a mufical tragi-comic reprefentation, in the Chinefe 
fiyle ; performed in atemporary building, erected for that purpofe, 
in the front of the chief mandarin’s houfe. The performers were 
numerous, riclily drefled, and very a¢tive in different ludicrous at- 
titudes they put themfelves into. This entertainment lafted about 
three hours; and when it was finifhed the boats began to move 
fiowly forward. Upon a moderate calculation, the concourfe of 
people gathered together, was fuppofed to amount to two millions; 
the houfes and veffels were fcarcely perceivable for them; and 
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hundreds of them waded up to their necks in water, to gain a fight 
of us, as we went along. On one fide of the river were feveral re- 
giments of foldiers drawn up under arms; fome with bows and ar- 
rows; others with miferable matchlocks; and fome with fhields 
and fpears, ‘They were all nearly in the fame uniform : and what* 
appeared fo Jaughable and fingular to our troops was, that very few 
of them were without a pipe in his mouth, and a fan in his hand, 
tovcool and fhield him from the fun; and as we paffed along, we 
found very few without either; and what was more furprifing, 
great numbers of them fitting down in the ranks; they were not 
particular to a yard or two, in dreffing their rank, nor in what form uD 
they fit or ftand ; but their diftances pretty regularly about three : 

aces each, Every third man carries {mall colours; the ftaff of 
which is ftuck in his clothes, behind the neck, and is about two 
feet above his head, fo as not to encumber his hand: and about 
every twelfth man, there is a large ftandard, which is under the 
care of two men; one in front, the other in the rear, unarmed ; 
their drefs put me in mind of a mountebank’s fool’s drefs, though [ 
dare fay, very ferviceable in the time of action; it confifts of a 
helmet of fteel, and.made in fuch a manner that it would fhelter the 
head againft any cut; it comes down to the brow and neck ; it is 
round, and comes off taper to the top; on which is fixed a kind of 
{pear, about a foot long, ornamented with red horfe hair, hanging 
down. Their jacket, or what they wear inftead, is really frightful 
at a diftance; it is befet with thin pieces of iron or brafs, which 
imitates an Englifh brafs nailed trunk ; and it is made to cover that 
part of the neck which the helmet leaves uncovered, and buttons to 
it on each fide, and meets itfelf above the mouth, fo that no parts 
of the head or face are expofed, but juft the eyes.’ Pp. 126. 


The arrival at the metropolis of China is thus mentioned ; 


* We entered the celebrated city of Pekin early in the forenoon, 
but had no opportunity of feeing any thing, except immenfe crowds 
of people on each fide of us, owing to the clofenefs of the carriages 
in which we were confined ; all we could obferve was, the walls, 
which were very high and ftrong, built of large bricks ; and the 
houfes were very low, and rather fhabby, of the fame materials. 
But probably thofe we faw were the outfkirts, and not fo fumptuous 
as the interior parts of the city. We had been induced to form fo 
high an idea of its amazing grandeur, that I confefs, we were fome- 
what difappointed ; but na eftimation could be formed from the 
little we faw. From gate to gate, the diftance we pafled was five 
or fix miles: we then entered the fuburbs, which the Chinefe in- 
habit, as the Tartars do the city. The buildings here were truly 
elegant, and the fhops of the tradefmen well ftocked with all kinds 





of goods. About noon, we were fet down at a country feat be~ 
longing to the emperor, fix miles to the northward of the city, call- 
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ed Yuen-meng-yuen, where comfortable provifion was made for vg 


-in every refpeét, and where ‘we had hopes to reft fome confiderable 


time ; the general report which prevailed amongft us was, that his 
lordthip, after a ftay of ten days, would go on to Tartary, by the 
emperor’s own appointment, and leave here only the mechanics and 
the fick. This place was walled round, and-might be near two 
miles in extent, and contained a vaft variety of elegant little build- 
ings ; in the front of moft of them was a large canal for bathing, 
and other ufeful purpofes. The houfes, or barracks appointed for 
the guard, were in the middle of a thick wood, but fufficiently open 
and airy; and furrounded with water; nothing, in fhort, could be 
mor¢é charining and delightful; or f{carcely any thing exceed our 
vexation, when in about five or fix days, we were ordered to get 
ready to return to Pekin, which we re- entered on the 26th, in the 
fame manner we had paffed through before, and were fhut up like 
fo many prifoners, amongft a large affemblage of buildings, walled 
round, and from which, we were not fuffered to depart, nor even to 
take a peep over the walls. Some few, prompted by curiofity, ven- 
tured the latter, but being obferved by the foldiers on the outfide, a 
terrible clamour was inftantly raifed about our ears: “ The Place,” 
as it was named, in which we were, was in a few minutes filled 
with mandarins, and threatenings thundered out againft any future 
tranfgreffors. “ The Place” contained above fifty different build- 
ings apart from each other, divided by large paved courts, befides 
fummer-houfes, fervants’ apartments, ftorehoufes, and cooking 
fhops an amazing number. Some of the buildings were very re- 
gular, and neatly painted in the Chinefe fafhion; the outfide dif- 
played much more elegance than the infide, which contained no or- 
naments of any kind, faving a largé vulgar painting at each end of 
the room, nor any furniture, but a table,and a matting for the floor. 
At one end of the fleeping room, a bench is raifed about two feet 
from the floor, on this a coarfe woollen cloth and a mat is fpread, 
and for any other bedding or furniture, you muft find it yourfelf. 
We found many inconveniences at firft fetting out, in this new 
way of life, but cuftom foon reconciled us, in a great meafure, to 
their manners.’ Pp. 133. 


The following paffages ‘may entertain evea thofe. who 
have read the account publifhed by the fecretary of the em- 
baffy. 


* On the sth of November we croffed another beautiful lake, 
furrounded by mountains, and full of high rocky iflands, on fome of 
which pagodas and places of worthip were erected, which had a 
very romantic appearance. At the foot of the mountains there 
were feveral pretty villages, whofe inhabitants were chiefly employ- 
ed in building of junks, many of which, and fome monftrous large 
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ones, we faw on the ftocks. Several of their war veffels were lying 
here; but they were miferable looking wrecks, On entering the 
river, above-the lake, we had to go under a bridge, and found, as 
we advanced higher up, many others; fome had but one, and others 
had three arches. They were all built of ftone, and of a furprifing 
height, but had nothing curious in the workmanfhip. The country 
hereabouts had quite a different appearance from any part we had 
hitherto feen, One day we were winding round about the moun- 
tains, and the next, we were furrounded by a low marfhy country, 
full of lakes and large colleéted pieces of water; and never a day 


that we did not go through one, and frequently two or three, Caw _ 


pital cities, all of which were better built the father we went to the 
fouthward ; trade alfo feemed to flourifh more. The rivers {warmed 
with veffels, all bufily employed both night and day ; in fhort, eve- 
ry thing around us befpoke them a far more ingenious and induf- 


trious people than any we had feen fince our arrival amongft them, © 


The mandarins, and ‘all above the common ranks, were clothed in 
filks. The foldiers too, who were drawn up in their uniforms, had 
a more fplendid appearance; with refpedct to their arms and accou- 
trements, they differed but little from thofe we had before feen. 
The cities and large towns hereabout feemed very ancient; the 
walls and houfes were decaying very faft. Its population exceeds 
even belief ; it’ is impoffible for any one to conceive it, the 
whole country is abfolutely covered with people, and every river is 
full of floating houfes; it is alfo wonderful to fee what num bers 
will neftle together, feemingly’ without any inconvenience: where 
four or five Englifhmen would find themfelves ftraitened for’ room, 
ten or twelve Chinefe will be as happy and as fnug as poflible. 
They live chiefly on vegetables, which the country produces in 
great abundance: rice is “alfo a favourite dith ; of this grain they 
have two crops annually; they were getting in the fecond as ve 
came through this.province. A vaft quantity of filk, tallow, and 
camphor, is alfo got here; for many days together we could fee 
nothing but groves of thofe trees which produce the tallow, which 
is taken from a nut or apple, exactly refembling, in colour and 
fhape, that feen on potatoe ftalks. The mulberry, the orange, and 
the camphor trees grow indifcriminately through the country, and 
-havea moft charming appearance. A vaft variety of other fruits 
and ufeful articles of trade are found in this part of the country ; 


but we were too confined to examine them with accuracy or at- | 


tention, fo as to give a true defcription.’ *P. 164, 





‘ We parted at Hang-cheu, and were all carried about eight 
miles down to the beach in fedan- chairs, except the military, whe 
marched in uniform order, at the requeft of the mandarins, to the 
place of embarkation, where the whole country feemed covered 
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with people of all defcriptions; and thoufands of foldiers, drawn 
up in fuch a manner, that the embaflador and. his train paffed 
through their ranks quite to the water’s edge, where temporary 
bridges were conftruéted upon waggons, and drawn by buffaloes 
for near half a mile into the water, it being fo fhallow that no vef- 
fels could come nearer the land. The party for Chufan croffed an 
arm of the fea, and at funfet landed at a finall village, about 30 
miles from Nanking. Sedan chairs received us fo fuddenly, that 
we had fcarce time to feel the ground before we were hoifted up, 
fix feet above it, upon the fhoulders of two lufty fellows, who 
trotted away with us for about half an hour; and then thruft us 
into dirty little boats, where we lay that night; and early next 
morning.we were hauled along a canal, cut through a moft delight- 
ful country for about 25 or 30 miles: it not being finifhed, or car- 
ried to the river to which it was intended, we were once more ob- 
liged to difembark at the city of Tin-chin-chee, from whence we 
were carried, as on the former day, in chairs, and thruft into them 
fo indifcriminately, and with fo little regard to perfons, that fome 
of the gentlemen were obliged to take up with very bad ones, open 
and ragged, and expofed on every fide to chilly cold rain, which 
began to fall as we landed; while thofe of inferior rank were, in 
general, accommodated with others as oppofitely elegant and com- 
fortable. The next day, we were no better provided, with refpeé& 
to boats ; but for provifions, and luxuries of every kind, we had in 
vaft abundance, and fuperior of the ‘fort to any hitherto received ; 
the country too was fo delightful, that every trifling inconvenience 
was readily pafled over. The mandarins alfo affured us, that they 


‘ would provide larger and better junks as foon as the depth of water 


would allow ; but here the canals only admitted fuch fmall craft as 
thofe we occupied. The country was variegated and hilly, fo that 
we had to pafs through feveral locks, very oddly conftruéted ; they 
were obliged to heave us up by means of a-windlafs, and a rope 
paffed round the ftern, till the head overbalances, and fhe then 
launches down with great velocity on the oppofite fide. The Chi- 
nefe are very active in the management of their boats, or difagree- 

able accidents, and often dangers, would happen in,thefe inland iia- 
vigations. 

‘Qn the 14th, we reached the city of Hoong- pee, and as our 
mandarin attendants promifed, were accommodated with very neat 
and comfortable veffels; but were fo peftered with fervants and fol- 
diers, that we were heartily fick of our journey. Here we entered 
the hilly country, and on the 15th came in fight of the famous city 
of Nang poo, fituated on the fide of a rugged mountain, as barren 
and uncouth as the hills in Derbyfhire. What could induce them 
to erect fo noble a city, in fo rough,a place, is aftonifhing, when 
you view it furrounded by plains as beautiful and fertile as any in 
China; but it is ftrong by nature and art, the afcent to it being al~ 
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moft perpendicular, except on that fide next to the river, which is 
defended by innumerable forts, and the ftrongeft I had feen in Chi- 
na. They treated us here with unufual re{pect, and honoured us 
with vifits almoft every hour in the day. The principal men 
feemed to have more curiofity than thofe of inferior. order, and 
feemed delighted with our affability. ‘They inquired about Euro- 
pean cuftoms, and compared them with their own with fingular 
delight; and made their remarks on any thing about us that ap- 
peared unaccountable or odd. We would alfo afk frequently an 
explanation of any thing that appeared fo to us; and in genesal 
they were more communicative than their countrymen had hitherto 
been, excepting fone particulars which refpeéted their religion ; 
this feemed a myftery which they could not explain, nor could we 
form a judgment what they are, or in what belief. Their idols are 
numerous ; every petty village, and almoft every houfe of note, has 
its particular god for public or private worfhip ; and no boat, how- 
ever infignificant, is without, to which they offer facrifices and pray- 
ers, in time of danger, and on particular days. The cuftom of 
burying their dead, or rather of difpofing of them, difgufted us moft 
of all: a burial it cannot properly be termed, for you might fome- 
times fee thoufands of coffins wholly expofed, and the corpfe in a 
ftate of putrefaction ; others were half buried, or half covered with 
firaw. Some few have vaults, and a decent houfe erected over, 
carved and ornamented with curious images; and a few of their 
great men, who have fignalifed themfelves, or have rendered any 
particular fervice to their country, have a ftatue erected to their 
memory at the public expence. This particular cuftom is not 
common all over the empire, nor indeed are any cuftoms; but 
each province varies and differs from the neighbouring ones, as 
much as though they had no conne¢tion with each other: for in- 
ftance, about Pekin and the province. of Peét-chee-li, a deep pit is 
made, and the corpfe fet upright in it, over which they raife a 
mound of earth near eight feet high, of an oval form, without any 
other token to fignify whofe duft it covers. 

¢ At Ning-poo the tea tree flourifhes in greater perfeétion than 
any where elfe in China; it was in bloffom as we paffed, and every 
hill being covered with it, made the profpe¢t truly pleafing. The 
orange, the camphor, and tallow-trees are alfo natives of this pro- 
vince, befides many other articles of trade and fruit, in fuch abun- 


dance that it is quite a drug.’ p. 169. 


On the whole, we have been highly entertained with this 
account; and, if the fubfcribers would permit, we think the 
neral fale of the narrative would confiderably add to the 

um which their liberality has already fupplied. 
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Sermons on praéfical Subjeéts, by the late W. Enfield, LL. De 
prepared for the Pre/s by himfelf. To which are prefixed 
emoirs x the Author, by F. Atkin, M.D. 3 Vols. Sve. 

1, 1s. Boards. Johnfon. 1708. 


IN the general contribution of recent times to theedtock of 
religious diftourfes, the diffenting divines have not been de- 
ficient. The fermons of Kippis, Savage, Holland, Fawcet, 
and others, have been entitled, in different degrees, to public 
regard ; and the pofthumous fermons of Dr. Enfield will not, 
perhaps, be found imferior to the difcourfes of thofe minifters, 

The literary character of this divine is, we prefume, not 
unknown to the generality of our readers.’ * His works praife 
him in the gates,” While his Speaker, and his Exercifes in Elo- 
cution, have met with a very favourable reception in various 
{chools, and have contributed, in no fmall degree, to improve 
the tafte and form the ftyle of our youth, his Englith 
Preacher, his biographical and other fermons, have been fo 
well adapted for general ufe, that many congregations, befides 
the original hearers of his difcourfes, have reaped the benefit of 
the inftru€tion which they were calculated to convey, Man 
other works were alfo the produce of his diligent pen, He 
favoured the public with Obfervations upon literary Property ; 
an Effay towards the Hiftory of Liverpool; a tranflation of 
Roffignol’s Elements of Geometry ; Inftitutes of natural Phi- 
lofophy, theoretical and experimental ; and an Abridgment of 
Brucker’s Hiftory of Philofophy. His biographer juftly re- 
marks, that 


‘this work, which appeared in two volumes, 4to. in the year 
1791, would alone have been fufficient to eftablifh the writer’s 
charaéter as a mafter of the middle ftyle of compofition, and as a 
judicious felector of what was moft valiable in the reprefentation 


of manners and opinions.. .... Dr. Enfield’s abridgment is a work 


equally inftructive and agreeable; and it may be pronounced that 
the tenets of all the leading ‘feéts of philofophers were never before, 
in the Englifh language, difplayed with fuch elegance and per- 
fpicuity.’ Vol. i, Pp. xxii. ; 
Our attention is now called to the three volumes of his 
ve fermons, which were prepared for the prefs by 
imfelf. ‘They do not abound with critical remarks, or elu- 
cidations of paffages of fcripture. Dr. Aikin juftly appreciates 
the character and ftyle of thefe difcourfes, when he fays, 


$ poffibly the teft of rationality might with him’ (Dr. Enfield) ‘fu- 
perfede that of literary criticifm. It will be feen from the fubjects 
feleéted for this publication, that moral topics were much more 
congenial to him than doctrinal ones; and his character, as a pub- 
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lic inftruétor, muft be derived from the manner in which he has 
etreated thefe. Probably it will be found that fcarcely any writer 
has entered with more delicacy into the minute and lefs obvious 
points of morality — has more fkilfully marked out the nice difcri- 
minations of virtue and vice, of the fit and unfit. He has not only 
delineated the path of the ftri€tly right, but of the amiable and be- 
coming. He has aimed at rendering mankind not only mutually 
ferviceable, but mutually agreeable ; and has delighted in painting 


true goodnefs with all thofe colours which it was faid of old would’ 


make her fo enchanting dhould fhe ever become vifible to mortal 
eyes.’ Vol.i. p. xv. * His ftyle, chafte, clear, correct, free from all af- 
fectation and fingularity, was proper far all topics ; and the fpirit of 
method and,order which reigned in his own mind, communicated 
itfelf to every fubject which he touched upon.’ Vol. i. P. xxiii, 


From thefe critical paffages, thofe who intend to read 
the prefent difcourfes may form an idea of the fpecies of 
entertainment which they are likely to afford ; and fuch as 
have formed their tafte from the fermons of Blair, Porteus, or 
White, will not perhaps be greatly difappointed by thofe of 
Dr. Enfield, which, in their general complexion, feem to 
hold a place in the middle ftyle of compolition, although they 
frequently rife, in their language, to a more elevated tone, and 
difcover oratorical beauties —‘ thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn,’ | 

| The firft volume begins with fermons on the omnipre- 
fence and the faithfulneis of God. One which relates to the 
characters of the works of God, gave us great pleafure, as it 
exhibits a picture, drawn by a fkilful hand, in which philofo- 
phy and religion combine to. exalt the character of the great 
creator. The language is chafte and flowing, elevated without 
bombaft, and defcriptive without being too poetical. This 
difcourfe concludes with. the following exhortation ; 


* Study the works of nature for a higher purpofe than merely 
to furnifh you with an amufing employment for your leifure hours, 
or with fruitful topics of entertaining converfation. Let philofo- 
phy condué you to the temple of religion. Contemplate the ob- 
jects and productions of nature as the great and marvellous works of 
Almighty God. And let the contemplation confirm your faith in 
his being and providence, exalt your conceptions of his nature, and 
lead you not to look up to him with fuperttitious terror, or to ap- 
proach him with fanatical familiarity or myftical enthufiafm, but, 
at all times, to think and to {peak of him, and to worfhip him, with 
all reverence, as the firft being inthe univerfe,’ Vol. i, P. 61. 


In the fermon an the moral abufe of words, are many 
pertinent remarks. 


‘I might’ (fays the writer) ‘ealfiy prove, by a variety of 
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inftances, that a great part of the difputes which are carried on with 
fo much acrimony, whether on political, moral, or religious fubjeéts, 
are owing either to a carelefs mifapprehenfion, or a wilful mifinter+ 
pretation, of the meaning of words; and that, in order to bring 
many controverfies to an amicable termination, little more would 
be neceffary, than to prevail upon the difputants to fettle with pre- 
cifion the fignification of the leading terms which they employ, and 
always to ufe them, on both fides, exaétly in the fame fenfe. But,’ 
(he adds) ‘ waving this view of the fubject, I fhall confine my- 
felf in this difcourfe to the confideration of the unhappy influence 
of the inaccurate ufe, or the defigned perverfion and abufe, of 
words, upon moral conduct ; and I fhall find no difficulty in col- 
leting examples of this perverfion and abufe from real life, abun- 


_ dantly fufficient to convince you*of the neceflity of being conti- 


nually upon your guard, left you be perverted in fentiment, and 
mifled in conduét, by the common practice of calling evil good, 
and good evil.’ Vol. i, pr. 87. 


He then proceeds to enumerate inftances in which men call 
evil good, remarking the mifchievous: confequences arifing 
from this abufe of words. In the courfe of this difcuffion, he 
obferves : : | 


‘Among the giddy votaries of fafhion and pleafure, how fre- 
quently do we meet with inftances of young people, who, in confe- 
quence of this abfurd mifapplication of terms, are admired and ap- 
plauded for thofe very things for which they merit contempt an@ 
cenfure! A youth, for example, who, merely from the want of fuf- 
ficient vigour of intellect, or through a culpable habit of indolence, 
has never formed any fteady principles, or regular plan of life, and 
who, only becaufe he has no judgment or will of his own, gives 
himfelf up to the humours or paffions of others, fhall obtain praife 
for that pliablenefs. of difpofition and unfteadinefs. of character, 
which at beft can only deferve to be pitied as a weaknefs, and 
which may probably betray him into vice and ryin; whilft an- 
other, who is endued by nature with a more ftrong and active mind, 
but whofe impetuous ardour has not been duly reftrained by difci- 
pline, or regulated by precept, fhall be {fpoken of with applaufe for 
daring to overleap the boundaries of decorum, and to trample under 


- foot the eftablifhed laws of order. Thus do thoughtlefs folly and 


wild excefs affume the names and bear away the honours of good- 
nature and manly fpirit. What mifchievous confufion arifes from 
the fame caufe in men’s ideas of the virtues of moderation, fobriety, 
and chaftity !’ Vol. i, P. 95. 


He afterwards illuftrates the contrary fault, equally-com- 
mon, and fcarcely lefs pernicious, of bringing amiable and ex- 
cellent qualities and charaéters into difcredit, by giving them 
unworthy and degrading appellations, or calling good evil, 
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This he inftances in the injudicious ufe of the terms enthufialm 
and fanaticz/m, arid in the indifcriminate and contemptuous 
application of the ftigma of canting Aypecrite. Thus the right 
of private judgment expofes the perfon who claims it to unme 
rited odium, under the appellation of an innovator; the-bdol 
enquirer after truth is ftamped with the opprobrious charaéter 
of heretic, or ftigmatifed with the appellation of phi/o/opher, as 
a term of reproach ; honefty is termed weak /crupulofity ; 
Chriftian meeknefs and patience under injuries are branded 
with the infamous appellations of pufllanimizy and cowardice ; 
and aétive benevolence is called fanatici/m. ‘Thus the humane 
Howard was called a fanatic; the wife Socrates was con- 
demned as a corruptor yf youth; even the benevolent Jefus, that 
divine teacher, whofe doctrine” breathed no other fpirit than 
piety towards God, and good-will towards men, was reproach- 
ed as a blafphemer of God, and a perverter of the people. 

In the difcourfe againft thinking ill of the he our au- 
thor appears, by his pleafing and moral obfervations, to have 
made the fermons of Blair his models. Indeed, as his biogra- 
pher remarks, ‘ moral topics’ feem to have béen ‘ much more 
congenial to him than doétrinal ones.’ His writings * breathe 
the very {pirit of his gentle and generous foul. He ae man- 
kind, and wifhed nothing fo much as to render them the wor- 
thy objeéts of love.” We could extrac&, from this fermon, 
various proofs of the truth of Dr. Aikin’s remark ; but we 
fhall content ourfelves with quoting the conclufion of it. 


*A fettled difpofition to think ill of mankind is not a mere error’ 


in judgment, or idle fancy, which may be innocently and fafely in- 
dulged ; it is an unjuft and malignant cenfure upon a whole race 
of fellow-creatares, contradictory to fat and experience; it is a 
perverfe humour, produétive in the mind which indulges it of un- 
eafy and reftlefs paffions, and tending, in the general ftate of fociety, 
to overturn the grand pillars of human happinefs, focial confidence, 
and religious hope. It is therefore the intereft of every man to 
guard the avenues of his mind with the utmoft vigilance againft the 
intrufion of this troublefome and dangerous gueft. ‘Though we 
may be difpofed to excufe, in ourfelves or others, thofe cafual 
ebullitions of {pleen and uncharitablenefs which arife from fome 
temporary caufe of vexation—from the inconftancy and treachery, 
for example, of a friend, on whom we have beftowed affeétionate 
efteem and unlimited confidence, we fhould induftrioufly and refo- 
lutely avoid every approach towards a habit of general and indifcri- 
minate cenfure. Harfh reflections, and even unkind thoughts of 
individuals, are blameable, not only on account. of the immediate 
injuftice which they imply, but on account of their baneful influ. 
ence on the judgment we form of our fpecies. Speculative fy- 
ftems, which have a tendency to generate mifanthropy, fhould be 
carefully examined before they are embraced ; for it is not very pro- 
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bable that any tenet is true which would lead men to hate one an- 
other, In fine, every thing in human nature and human life is 
capable of being viewed ‘under two afpects, the bright and the 
gloomy ; and it is our wifdom always to prefer the former to the 
jatter. To think as well of one another and of all mankind as we 
fairly and honeftly can, is prudent for ourfelves, is equitable to oury 
brethren, and is an act of piety to.the great author of our being.’ 
Vol. i. P. 225 : 

- In the next fermon, entitled, ¢ Inattention to the concerns of 
others reproved,’ Dr. Enfield admirably traces the features of 
felfifhnefs, and developes its .fecret conclufions in’ a manner 


which difcovers no fmall knowledge of humamnature. The 
following obfervations are well founded. 


© When you firft fuffer your benevolent affections to fleep for 


‘want of exercife, and indulge a felfifh humour, you may probably. 


fee little reafon to be apprehenfive of danger. No other effect may, 
perhaps, be vifible, than fome degree of languor, or interruption, in 


-your performance of focial duties. You are, it is true, lefs induf- 
| trious than formerly, to difcover, and lefs anxious to relieve, objects 


of compaflion ; you are lefs affiduous in ferving your friends, lefs 
folicitous to keep up thofe courteous and kind attentions towards 
your relations and intimate connections, which are the food of af- 
fection, or lefs active and zealous in profecuting ufeful defigns. 
But, as all thefe are mere omiffions, they give you little alarm. The 
gradual change in your difpofition either paffes without notice, or is 
afcribed to fome caufe with which your charaéter has no concern. 
Be upon your guard, however, again{t the firft appearance of evil. 
The tranfition from the omiflion of accuftomed expreffions of kind- 


nefs to the commiffion of actual offences againft juftice and hu- 
manity is not difficult. The fame felfith fpirit which led you to 


the former, may, if you continue to indulge it, urge you on to the 
latter. In proportion as you lofe your inclination to ferve others, 
by the occafionai facrifice of your time, your pleafures, or your 
wealth, to their benefit, you will become inclined to facrifice their 
convenience, their peace, and their deareit rights, to your own in-« 
tereft. As the defire of doing good decreafes, the love of gain 
will increafe: and it will be impoffible to fay, tq what “ deceits of 
unrighteoufnefs,” to what cruelties of oppreflion, you may at length 
be able to reconcile yourfelf, in order to increafe your poffeffions. 
The paffions of the human heart, like the waters of the ocean, are 
never at reft. When the benevolent affections are fuffered to fub- 
fide, the felfih paffions will of courfe become predominant, and 
every fatal confequence of their indulgence is to be dreaded.” 
Vol. i. Pp. 146. 


There are fome excellent cautions in the fermon againfl 
evil-fpeaking, in which vice, Dr, Enfield remarks, there are 
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three ftages or degrees of criminality: the higheft’and moft 
criminal being to fay what we know to be falfe, to the injury 
or difadvantage of another; the fe¢ond, to f{pread reports 
againft another which we do not know to be true; the third, and 
loweft, to fpeak concerning the faults of others what we cer. 
tainly know. On the laft of thefe points, we are induced to 


offer an extract. 


‘ Shall this praétice then be continued out of pura benevolence 
to the,world ? Will it be faid, that what preachers call evil-fpeak- 
ing is an ufeful inftrument for chaftifing folly and correcting vice; 
that the fear of what the world will fay is one of the moft powerful 
reftraints upon,excefs ; and that many irregularities are by this 
means prevented or corrected, which would elude every exertion of 
civil magiftrates, or religious teachers? All this may perhaps, in 
part, be true: and were thofe who thus take upon them the chae 
racter of cenfors, as much in earneft to difcourage vice as they pre- 
tend to be; did they treat every kind of immorality with the con- 
tempt which it merits, and at the fame time fupport their cenfures 
by an unblemifhed example in their own condudt, ftill greater be- 
nefit might be expected from their efforts in the caufe of virtue. 
But taking the matter as it actually ftands ;' whilft, in their ftri@tures 
upon others, people evidently dwell with more pleafure upon their 
faults than their merits, and are more likely to irritate by the keen- 
nefs of fatire, than to reform by the gentlenefs of reproof; whilft, 
in cafes where no injuftice is intended, unneceflary and cruel feve- 
rity is often exercifed ; and wihilft, from various caufes, there re- 
mains fo much danger, that in evil-fpeaking men will pafs over 
from truth to falfehood; it would perhaps be more advantageous 
than injurious to the interefts of virtue, if it were adopted asa ge- 
heral rule, never to fpeak of other men’s faults but on fome juft 
occafion, and for fome good reafon. This is a f{pecies ‘of charity 
which we may exercife, as conftantly as we pleafe, without ex- 
pence. ‘ To fpeak well of others, as far as they deferve it, is an 
eafy obligation, but not to fpeak ill requires only our filence, which 


cofis nothing.” Vol. i. Pp. 235. 


We find many ufeful confiderations fuggefted in that fer- 
mon of which the utle is, ¢ Caution in forming, and conftancy 
in preferving, friendfhips recommended ;’ and various fatis- 
factory reafons are afligned tor thofe difagreeable revolutions 
in friendfhip, which fo frequently happen, efpecially amongtt 


young perfons. 
We were much pleafed withthe difcourfe which contains a 


comparifon of * youth and old age.? Perfons may read to ad- 
vantage many reflections fuited to the experience of thefe re- 


fpective ftages of life, while the preacher accounts in an in- . 
genious manner for the oppofite fentiments of the young and 


the aged on the general condition of human life. 
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The obfervations ‘ on the value of moral wifdom,’ are fen- 
fible and judicious. ‘There are alfo fome juft remarks in the 
fermon entitled, ¢ contentment and generofity exemplified in 
the condué& of Efau ;’ amongft which are interfperfed ufeful 
fuggeftions on the delicacy requifite in beftowing and receiv- 
ing favours. | : 

We could, with pleafure, introduce other quotations, tend- 
ing to infpire a favorable opinion of the general merit of the 
difcourfes contained in the firft volume, if our limits did not 
prevent fuch extenfion, 

The compofition of this volume is fuch, in general, as to do 
. credit to the author. In fome parts, however, we have per- 
ceived a few blemifhes. He certainly degenerates into a ftyle 
of expreffion too low, as well as incongruous, when, defcrib- 
ing the cenforious man, he fays, ‘he with a greedy ear devours 
up the overflowings of other people’s ill nature and pride.’ 
We alfo think it inconfiftent with the dignity of the pulpit to 
make ufe of that proverbial expreffion, ‘ all is not gold which 
glitters ;? nor do we apprehend that the preacher was juftified 
in converting the adje€tive gent/e into a verb. But thefe are 
oe yma where mae fenfe and excellent compofition 
abound. 


(Zo be continued.) 





A Difcourfe on the Study of the Law of Nature and Nations : 


introduéiory to a courfe of Leures on that Science, to be com- 

menced in Lincoln's Inn Hall, on Wedne/day, Feb. 13, 1799, 

in purfuance of an order of the Honourable Society of Lin- 

coln’s Inn. By Fames Mackintofh, Efq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 

Barrifier at Law. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 6 wed. Cadell and 
"Davies. 1799. 


AMIDST the dreadful ftorms that continue to agitate the 
political horizon of Europe, it is a foothing employment for 
the liberat mind to indulge in the contemplation of thofe eter- 
nal principles of reafon and juftice, which, unfettered by the 
mechanifm of municipal laws, are prefcribed to regulate the 
intercourfe of civilifed nations. Whoever exerts the genius 
and the induftry requifite to explore, combine, and elucidate 
thofe principles, will perform a tafk not more contributory to 
his own-gratification, than to the knowledge and the morality 
of his contemporaries. Silent leges inter arma is a maxim by 
which the turbulence of civil difcord has been aptly charac- 
terifed ; and it is equally true when applied to the wider con- 
fli€ts of external hoftility. On fuch occafions how often do 
we behold ereét ingenuous wifdom fupplanted by oblique and 

Crit. Rey, Vor. XXV. Fred. 1799. 
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illiberal policy, the fage precepts of political nee obli- 


terated by the fumes of paffionate ambition, and weak neu- 
trality trampled into annihilation by the jealoufy of its exaf- 
perated and contending neighbours! A familiar acquaintance 
with the laws of nature and of nations, and a frequent recur- 
rence to their original principles, cannot, therefore, be too 
ftrongly inculcated ; and, though the productions of many 
celebrated writers on the fubject are juftly efteemed, there can 
be no doubt that it is yet fufceptible of more perfpicuous 
method and of much pra@tical illuftration. 

The competency of Mr. Mackintofh for fuch an under- 
taking will be re ‘ily allowed. He is known as a good fcho- 
lar and an elegant writer, and has difcovered, in other refpects, 
abilities well adapted for the {pecies of inftruGiion intended to 
be conveyed in the le€tures which are to follow this introduc- 
tory difcourfe. 

% fome preliminary ob/fervations, diftinguifhed by good 
fenfe and modefty, he intimates his motives for the attempt : 
he then gives the following fketch of the important relations 
of the fcience which is to be the fubje&t of his labours. 


‘ The fcience which teaches the rights and duties of men and 
of ftates, has, in modern times, been called the Law of Nature and 
Nations. Under this comprehenfive title are included the rules of 
morality, as they prefcribe the condu& of private men towards 
each other in all the various relations of human life ; as they regu- 
late both the obedience of citizens to the laws, and the authority of 
the magiftrate in framing laws and adminiftering government ; as 
they modify the intercourfe of independent commonwealths in 
peace, and prefcribe limits to their hoftility in war, This important 
fcience comprehends only that part of private ethics which is ca- 
pable of being reduced to fixed and general rules. It confiders 
only thofe geveral principles of jurifprudence and politics which 
the wifdom of the lawgiver adapts to the peculiar fituation of his 
own country, and which the {kill of the ftatefman applies to the 
more fluctuating and infinitely varving circumftances which affect 
its immediate welfare and fafety. ‘ For there are in nature certain 
fountains of juftice whence all civil laws are derived, but as ftreams ; 
and like as waters do take tin@ures and taftes from the foils through 
which they run, fo do civil laws vary according to the regions and 
governments where they are planted, though they proceed from the 
fame fountains.” Bacon’s Dig. and Adv. of Learn —Works, Vol. i. 

. 101, 
; * On the great queftions of morality, of politics, and of municipal 


law, it is the object of this {cience to deliver only thofe fundamental 


truths of which the particular application is as extenfive as the 
whole private and public condu@& of.men; to difcover thofe 
“ fountains of juftice,” without purfuing the “ fireams’’ through the 
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endlefs variety of their courfe. But another part of the fubjeét is 
treated with greater fulnefs and minutenefs of application ; namely, 
that important branch of it which profeffes to regulate the relations 
and intercourfe of ftates, and more efpecially, both on account of 
their greater perfection and their more immediate reference to ufe, 
the regulations of that intercourfe as they afe modified by the 
ufages of the civilized nations of Chriftendom. Here this fcience 
no longer refts in general principles. That province of it which we 
now call the law of nations, has, in many of its parts, acquired 
among our European nations much of the precifion and certainty 
of pofitive law, and the ‘particulars of that law are chiefly to be. 
found in the works of thofe writers who have treated the fcience of 
which I now fpeak. It is becaufe they have claffed (in a manner 
which feems to be peculiar to modern times) the duties of indivi- 
duals with thofe of nations, and eftablifhed their obligation on fimi- 
lar grounds, that the whole fcience has been called, “ The Law of 
Nature and Nations.” Pp 3. 


. 
After remarking on the deficiency of documents illuftrative 
of the laws of nations among the ancients, and adverting to 
the fpirit and perfeverance with which the civil law was ftu- 


died by many eminent men in the fixteenth century, our au- 
thor thus charaéterifes Grotius and Puffendorff. 


‘ The reduction of the law of nations to a fyftem was referved 
for Grotius. It was by the advice of lord Bacon and Peirefc that 
he undertook this arduous tafk. He produced a work which we 
now indeed juftly deem imperfeét, but which is perhaps the moft 
complete that the world has yet owed, at fo early a ftage in the 
progrefé of any {cience, to the genius and learning of one man. So 
great is the uncertainty of pofthumous reputation, and fo liable is 
the fame even of the greateft men to be obfcured by thofe new 
fathions of thinking and writing which fucceed each other fo ra- 
pidly among polifhed nations, that Grotius, who filled fo large a 
fpace in the eye of his contemporaries, is now perhaps known to 
fome of my readers only by name. Yet if we fairly eftimate both 
his endowments and his virtues, we may juftly confider him as one 
of the moft memorable men who have done honour to modern 
times. He combined the difcharge of the moft important duties of 
active and public life with the attainment of that exaé and various 
learning which is generally the portion only of the reclufe ftudent, 
He was diftinguifhed as an advocate and a magiffrate, and he com- 
pofed the moft valuable works on the law of his own country ; he 
was almoft equally celebrated as an hiftorian, a fcholar, a poet, ond 
a divine; a difinterefted ftatefman, a philofophical lawyer, a patriot 
who united moderation with firmnefs, and a theologian who was 
taught eandour by his learning, Unmerited exile did not damp his 
patriotifmn ; the bitternefs of controverfy did not extinguifh his cha- 
rity. The fagacity of his numerous and fierce adverfaries could 
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not difcover a blot on his charaéter; and:in the midft of all the 
hard trials and galling provocations of a turbulent political life, he 
never once deferted his friends when they were unfortunate, nor 
infulted his enemies when they were weak. In times of the moft 
furious civil and religious faction he preferved his name unfpotted, 
and he knew how % 4€concile fidelity to his own party, with mo- 
deration towards his opponents. Such was the man who was de= 
ftined to give a new form to the law of nations, or rather to create 
a fcience, of which only rude fketches and indigefted materials 
were f{cattered over the writings of thofe who had gone before him. 
By tracing the laws of his country to their principles, he was led to 
the contemplation of the law of nature, which he juftly confidered 
as the parent of all municipal law. Few works were more cele- 
brated than that of Grotius in his own days, and in the age which 
fucceeded. It has, however, been the fafhion of the laft half cen- © 
tury to depreciate his work as a fhapelefs compilation, in which 
reafon lies buried under a mafs of authorities aud quotations. This 
fafhion originated among French wits and*®declaimers, and it has 
been, 1 know not for what reafon, adopted, though with far greater 


moderation and decency, by fome refpectable writers among our- 


felves. As to thofe who firit ufed this language, the molt candid 
fuppofition that we can make with refpeét to them is, that they ne- 
ver read the work ; for, if they had not been deterred from the pe- 
rufal of it by fuch a formidable difplay of Greek charaéters, they 
muft foon have difcovered that Grotius never quotes on any fub- 
ject till he has firft appealed to fome principles, and often, in my 
humble opinion, though not always, to the foundeft and moft ra- 
tional principles. , 

* But another fort of anfwer is due to fome of thofe who have 
criticifed Grotius, and that anfwer might be given in the words of 
Grotius himfelf. He was not of fuch a ftupid and-fervile caft of 
mind, as to quote the opinions of poets or orators, of hiftorians and 
philofophers, as thofe of judges, from whofe decifion there was no 
appeal. He quotes them, as he tells us himfelf, as witneiles whofe 
confpiring teftimony, mightily ftrengthened and confirmed by their 
difcordance on almoft every other fubject, is a conclufive proof of 
the unanimity of the whole human race on the great rules of duty 
and the fundamental principles of morals. On fuch matters,, poets 
and orators are the moft unexceptionable of all witnefles ; for they 
addrefs themfelves to the general feelings and fympathies of man- 
kind ; they are neither warped by fyftem, nor perverted by fo- 
phiftry ; they can attain none of their objects; they can neither 
pleafe nor perfuade if they dwell on moral fentiments not in unifon 
with thofe of their readers. No fyftem of moral philofophy can 
furely difregard the general feelings of human nature and the ac- 
cording judgment of all ages and nations. But where are thefe 
feelings and that judgment recorded and preferved? In thofe very 
writings which Grotius is gravely blamed for having quoted. The 
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ufages and laws of nations, the events of hiftory, the opinions of 
philofophers, the fentiments of orators and poets, as well as the ob- 
fervation of common life, are, in truth, the materials out of which 
the feience of morality is formed ; and thofe who neglect them are 
juftly chargeable with a.vain attempt to philofophife without regard 
to faét and experience, the fole foundation of all true philofophy. 

‘ If this were merély-an objection of tafte, I fhould be willing to 
allow that Grotius has indeed poured fourth his learning with a pro- 
fufion that fometimes rather encumbers than adorns his work, and 
which is not always neceflary to the illuftration of his fubject. Yet, 
even in making that conceffion, I fhould rather yield to the tafte of 
others than fpeak from my own feelings. I own that fuch richnefs 
and fplendour of literature have a powerful charm for me. They 
fill my mind with an endlefs variety of delightful recolieétions and 
affociations. They relieve the underftanding in its progrefs through 
a vaft fcience, by calling up the memory of great men and of in- 
terefting events. By this means we fee the truths of_ morality 
clothed with all the eloquence (not that could be produced by the 
powers of one man, but) that could be beftowed on them by the 
colle&tive genius of the world, Even virtue and wifdom themfelves 
acquire new majefty in my eyes, when I thus fee all the great ma- 
fters of thinking and writing called together, as it were, from all 
times and countries, to do them homage, and to appear in ‘their 
train, 

‘ But this is no place for difcuffions of tafte, and I am very ready 
to own that mine may be corrupted. The work of Grotius is li- 
able to a more ferious objection, though I do not recollect that it 
has ever been made. His method is inconvenient and unfcientific, 
He has inverted the natural order. That natural order undoubtedly 
dictates, that we fhould firft fearch for the original principles of the 
fcience in human nature ; then apply them to the regulation of the 
conduét of individuals, and laftly, employ them for the decifion of 
thofe difficult and. complicated queftions that arife with refpeé& to 
the intercourfe of nations. But Grotius has chofen the reverfe of 
this method. He begins with thé@confideration of the ftates of 
peace and war, and he examines original principles only occafion- 
ally and incidentally as they grow out of the queftions which he is 
called upon to decide. It is a neceflary confequence of this difor- 
derly method, which exhibits the elements of the*fcience in the form 
of fcattered digreffions, that he feldom employs fufficient difcuffion 
on thefe fundamental truths, and néver in thé place where fuch a 
difcuffion would bé moft inftruétive to the reader. 

* This defect in the plan of Grotius was perceived, and fupplied, 
by Puffendorff, who reftored natural law to that fuperiority which 
belonged to it, and with great propriety treated the law of nations 
as only one main branch of the parent ftock, Without the genius 
of his mafter, and with very inferior learning, he has yet treated 
this fubje& with found fenfe, with clear method, with extenfive and 
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accurate knowledge, and with a copioufnefs of detail fometimes ine 
deed ‘tedious, but always inftructive and fatisfa€tory. His work 
will be always ftudied by thofe who fpare no labour to acquire.a 
deep knowledge of the fubje€&; but it will, in our times, I fear, be 
oftener found on the fhelf than on the defk of the general fludent, 
In the time of Mr. Locke it was confidered as the manual of thofe 
who were intended for aétive life; but in the prefent age I believe 
it will be found that men of bufinefs are too much occupied, men 
of letters are too faftidious, and men of the world too indolent, for 
the ftudy or even the perufal of fuch works. Far be it from me to 
derogate from the real and great merit of fo ufeful a writer as Puf- 
fendorff. His treatife isa mine in which all his fuccefiors muft dig. 
I only prefume to fuggeft, that a book fo prolix, and fo utterly void 
of all the attractions of compofition, is likely to repel many readers 
who are interefted, and who might perhaps be difpofed to acquire 
fome knowledge of the principles of public law.’ P. 16. 


The defence of Grotius, for quoting the claffics, is a fpeci- 
men of tafte and eloquence highly creditable to the writer, and 
entitled to the grateful admiration of every congenial mind. 

Having pointed out the defects of the earlier treatifes on the 
law of nations, Mr. Mackintofh enumerates the favourable 
circumftances which concur to aflift a modern writer on the 
fubject, and thus modeftly introduces his reafons for attempt- 
ing to difcufs it, notwithftanding the exiftence of feveral fimi- 
lar works in popular ufe. 


¢ Some readers may, however, think that in thefe obfervations 
which I offer, to excufe the prefumption of my own attempt, I have 
omitted the mention ef Jater writers, to whom fome part of the re- 
marks is not juflly applicable. But, perhaps, farther confideration 
will acquit me in the judgment of fuch readers. Writers on par- 
ticular queftions of public law are not within the fcope of my ob- 
fervations. They have furnifhed the moft valuable materials ; but 
I {peak only of a fyftem. To the large work of Wolffius, the ob- 
fervations which I have made on Puffendorff as a book for general 
ufe, will furely apply with tenfold force. His abridger, Vattel, de- 
ferves, indeed, confiderable praife. He is a very ingenious, clear, 
elegant, and ufeful writer, | But he only confiders one part of this 
extenfive fubjeét, namely, the law of nations ftriétly fo called; and 
I cannot help thinking, that, even in this department of the fcience, 
he has adopted fome "doubtful: and dangerous principles, not to 
mention his conftant deficiency in that fulnefs of example and il- 
luftration, which fo much embellifhes and ftrengthens reafon, It 
is hardly neceffary to take any notice of the text-book of Heinec- 
eius, the beft writer of elementary books with whom I am acquaint- 
ed on any fubjedt, Burlamaqui is an author of fuperior merit; 
but he confines himfelf too much to the general principles of moe 
rality and politics, to require much obfervation from me in this. 
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place. The fame reafon will excufe me for paffing over in filence 
the works of many philofophers and moralifts, to whom, in the 
courfe of my propofed leétures, I fhall owe and confefs the greateft 
obligations ; and it might perhaps deliver me from the neceflity of 
fpeaking of the work of Dr. Paley, if I were not defirous of this 
public opportunity of profeffing my gratitude for the inftruétion and 
pleafure which J have received from that excellent writer, who pof- 
fefles, in fo eminent a degree, thofe invaluable qualities of a mo- 


ralift, good fenfe, caution, fobriety, and perpetual reference to con- . 


venience and practice; and who certainly is thought lefs original 
than he really is, merely becaufe his tafte and modefty have led 
him to difdain the oftentation of novelty, and becaufe he generally 
employs more art to blend his. own arguments with the body of re- 
ceived opinions, fo as that they are fcarce to be diftinguifhed, than 
other men, in the purfuit of a tranfient popularity, have exerted to 
difguife the moft miferable common-places in the fhape of paradox.’ 
P. 31. ‘ 


To the truth of this encomium on Dr. Paley we cordially 
affent. At the fame time, we are glad to perceive the con- 
temptuous and juft appreciation of the works of certain mo- 
dern writers, who have ftrangely imagined themfelves to be 
philofophers, and .who have led fome tyros into the fame mif- 
take. The initiated, however, will foon perceive that their 
enlightened matters are not original even in their abfurdities, 
but, like the parrot-fpecies of authors defcribed in the treatife 
on the dathos, repeat the words of others in fo hoarfe and odd 
a tone as to make them feem their own. ? 

The author afterwards enters into a detail of the plans of his 
jeCtures, which he diftributes into {ix heads or principal topics, 
each embracing a great variety of important confiderations. 
In the firft divifion he will attempt a ‘ fimple and intelligible 
account of the powers and operations of the human mind :’ in 
the fecond, he will treat of ‘ the duties of private men towards 
each other, confidered apart from the fanction of pofitive 
laws:’ in the third, he will ¢ confider man under the import- 
ant retations of fubjeét and fovereign, or, in other words, of 
citizen and magiftrate;’ and, in the fourth, will unfold ‘the 
general, principles of civil and criminal law.’ The fifth di- 
vifion will be occupied by ‘the law of nations, itri€tly and 
properly fo called.’ On the fixth divifion, which is particu- 
larly interefting, we extract the whole of the author’s.obfer- 
vations :-— 


‘ As an important fupplement to the practical fyftem of our mo- 
dern law of nations, or rather as a neceflary part of it, I fhall con- 
clude with a furvey of the diplomatic and conventional law of Ev- 
rope ; of the treaties which have materially atfeéted the diftribution 
of power and territory among the European ftates; the circum- 
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ftances which gave rife. to them, the changes which they effected, 
and the principles which they introduced into the public code of 


the Chriitian commonwealth, In ancient times the knowledge of . 


this conventional law .was thought one of the greateft praifes that 
could be beftowed on a.name loaded with all the honours that emi- 
nence in the arts of peace and of war can confer : 

“ Equidem exiftino, judices, cum in omni genere ac varietate 
artium, etiam. illarum, que fine fummo otio non facile difcuntur, 
Cn. Pompeius excellat, fingularem quandam laudem ejus et preita- 
bilem effe {cientiam, ix feederibus, paGionibus, conditionibus, popu- 
lorum, regum, exterarum nationum ; in univerfo denigue belli jure 
ac pacis.” Cic. Orat. pro L. Corn. Balbo, c. 6. 
~ €Information on this fubject is fcattered over an immenfe variety 
of voluminous compilations; not acceflible to every one, and of 
which the perufal can be agreeable only to very few. Yet fomuch 
of thefe treaties has been embodied into the general law of Europe, 
that no man can be matter of it who is not acquainted with them. 
The knowledge of them is neceflary to negotiators and ftatefmen ; 
it may fometimes' be important to private men in various fituations 
in which they ‘may be placed ; it is ufeful to all men who wifh 
either to be acquainted with modern hiftory, or to form a found 


judgment on political meafures, I fhall endeavour to give fuch an _ 


abfira€t of it'as may be fufficient for fome, and a convenient guide 
for others in the farther progrets of their ftudies. The treaties, 
which I fhail' more particularly confider, will be thofe of Weft- 
‘ phalia, of Oliva, of the Pyrenees, of Breda, of Nimeguen, of Ryf- 
wick, of Utrecht, of Aix-la-Chapelle, of Paris (1763), and of Ver- 
failles (1783). I fall fhortly explain the other treaties, of which 
the ftipulations are either alluded to, confirmed, or abrogated in 
thofe which I confider at length. I fhall fubjoin an account of the 
diplomatic imtercourfe of the European powers with the Ottoman 
Porte, and with other princes and ftates who are without the pale 
of our ordinary federal law ; together with a view of the moft im- 
portant treaties of commerce, their principles, and their confe- 
quences. 

‘ As au ufeful appendix to a practical treatife on the law of na+ 
tions, fome account will be given of thofe tribunals which in dif- 
ferent countries of Europe decide controverfies arifing out of that 
law ; of their conftitution, of the extent of their authority, and of 
their modes of proceeding ; more efpecially of thofe courts which 
are peculiarly appointed for that purpofe by the laws' of Great- 
Britain.’ Pp. 64. : ' 


We regret that our limited fpace has not permitted us to do 
more than merely mention the topics of the tive preceding di- 
vifions ; they are all illuftrated with a richnefs of learning, a 
foundnefs of underftanding, and an elegance of compofition, 
that reflect honour on Mr, Mackintoth, and on the profeffion 
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of which he is amember. No doubt can be entertained of the 
fuccefs of his plan. It will be warmly patronifed; and 
though it may appear creme comprehenfive, this pre- 
liminary difcourfe exhibits inconteftable evidence, that, if much 
may have been promifed, much can be performed. 
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The Anti-Facobin, or Weekly Examiner. 2 Vols. .8vo. 18s. 
Boards. Wright. £799. 


THESE volumes are formed by the colle€tion of a fe- 
ries of papers, fo well known as to preclude a particular in- 
troduction to the notice of our readers. The licentioufnefs 
of the prefs has been a frequent fubject of complaint in this 
country ; and its decency has not perhaps been more grofsly 
violated than during the political agitation and the party con- 
fli&ts of the laft ten years. Much benefit may, upon the 
whole, have arifen to the public from the circulation of newf- 
papers ; but how frequently and how mifchievoufly are they 
rendered the vehicles of calumny and faction! We are forry 
that there is little room for difcrimination in applying this cen- 
fure, and that the moft impudent and acrimonious defenders of 
one fet of opinions have been encounteréd by equal falfehood 
and malevolence in the effufions of their dictedl antagonifts : 
‘ fat prata biberunt.’ 


The Anti-Jacobin commenced its career with an avowed © 


determination to cruth the hydra of fedition. To this attempt 


every friend of moderation and order muft have wifhed fuc- 


cefs ; but he who would perform the labours, fhould have 
ftrength to wield the club of Hercules; and it has been per- 
ceived with regret that the conductors of the Anti-Jacobin 
have not been ftudious of preferving their work uncontami- 
nated by the faulis of virulence and mifreprefentation, of 
which they havé in many inftances. convicted their adver- 
faries. With this referve, their pages may be perufed with 
fome gratification from ingenuity of remark and {prightlinefs 
of compofition. To the poetry a greater tribute of applaufe 
is due: it is indeed not totally tree from the blemifhes. which 
we have afcribed to the profe ; but it contains many paflages 
which, for wit, elegance, and genius, would not perhaps have 
been difowned by the mufe of Pope. We felect a part of a 
poem entitled ‘ New Morality.’ 


“ Much may be faid on both fides.”—* Hark! I-hear 
A well-known yoice that murmurs in my ¢ary— 
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Thou driveling virtue of this moral age, 

Candour, which foftens party’s headlong rage. 
Candour,—which {pares its foes ;—nor e’er defcends 
With bigot zeal to combat for its friends. 
Candour,—which loves in fee-faw ftrain to tell 

Of acting foolifhly, but meaning well ; 

Too nice to praife by wholefale, or to blame, 
Convinc’d that all men’s motives are the fame ;— 
And finds, with keen difcriminating fight, 

Black’s not fo black ;—nor white fo very white. 


The voice of Candour,—Hail ! moft folemn fage, 


“ Fox, to be fure, was vehement and wrong :— 
But then Pitt’s words, you'll own, were rather ftrong. 
Both muft be blamed, both pardon’d ;—’twas juft fo 
_ With Fox and Pitt full forty years ago ; 

So Walpole, Pulteney ; ;—Faétions in all times 
Have had their follies, minifters their crimes.”’ 


‘ Give me the’ avow’d, th’ erect, the manly foe. 
Bold I can meet,—perhaps may turn his blow ; 
But of all plagues, good heav’n, thy wrath can fend, 
Save, fave, oh! fave me from the Candid Friend ! ) 


“ Barras loves plunder,— Merlin takes a bribe,— 
What then ?—Shall Candour thefe good men profcribe ? 
No! ere we join the loud-accufing throng, 
Prove,—not the faéts,—but that they thgvght them wrong. _ 


“Why hang O’Quigley ?/—he, mifguided man, 
In fober Hioui ght his country’s weal might plan, 
And, while his deep- wrought treafon fapp’d the throne, 
Might aé& from tafte in morals, allhisown.” Vol. ii, Pp. 629. 





‘O thou !—lamented fage !—whofe prefcient {can 
Pierced thro’ foul Anarchy’s gigantic plan, 
Prompt to incredulous hearers to difclofe 
The guilt of France, and Europe’s world of woes ;— 
Thou, on whofe name pofterity fhall gaze, 
The mighty fea-mark of thefe troubled days! 
O large of foul, of genius unconfin’d, 
Born’ to’ delight, inftrué, and mend mankind ! — 
Burke ! ‘in whofe breaft a Roman ardour glow? + 
Whofe copious tongue with Grecian richnefs flow’d ; 
Well haft thou found (if fuch thy country’s doom) 
A timely refuge in the fheltering tomb ! 





‘ As, in far realms, where eaftern kings are laid, 
In pomp of death, beneath the cyprefs fhade, 
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The perfum’d lamp with unextinguith’d light 
Flames thro’ the vault, and cheers the gloom of night :-— . 
So, mighty Burke! in thy fepulchral urn, 
To Fancy’s view, the lamp of Truth fhall burn. 
Thither late times fhall turn their reverent eyes, 
Led by thy light, and by thy wifdom wife, 


* There are, to whom (their tafte fuch pleafures cloy) 
No light thy wifdom yields, thy wit no joy. 
Peace to their heavy heads, and callous hearts, 
Peace—fuch as Sloth, as Ignorance imparts !— 
Pleas’d may they live to plan their country’s good, © 
And crop with calm Content their flow’ry food ! 


‘ What tho’ thy venturous fpirit lov’d to urge 
The labouring theme to Reafon’s utmoft verge, 
Kindling and mounting from th’ enraptur’d fight ;— 
Still anxious Wonder watch’d thy daring flight ! 
—While vulgar fouls, with mean malignant ftare 
Gaz’d up, the triumph of thy fall to fhare ! 
Poor triumph! price of that extorted praife, 
Which ftill to daring Genius envy pays.’ Vol. ii. p. 638. 


Two other fatirical poems, ‘The Progrefs. of Man,’ and 
¢ The Loves of the Triangles,’ difplay the hand of a mafter. 
In the former, Mr. Knight’s Progrefs of Civil Society is gravely 
ridiculed ; and the latter is a happy burlefque of Dr. Darwin’s 
Loves of the Plants. 

Report has afcribed much of the poetry in the Anti-Jacobin 
to a young gentleman of brilliant talents, who occupies an of- 
ficial department. In many of the fatiric paflages we think 


we have traced the vigorous pen of the author of the Baviad 
and the Meviad. | 





Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Comber, D. D. 
fometime Dean of Durham, in which is introduced a candid 
View of the Scope and Execution of the feveral Works of 
Dr. Comber, as well printed as MS. alfo; a fair Account of 
his literary Correfpondence. Compiled from the original 
MSS. by his Great-Grandfon Thomas Comber, A. B. date of 
Fefus College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Richardfon. 


1799- 


"THE amufement which may be derived from biography, | 


and the inftruction which it is calculated to afford to various 
clafies of fociety, operate as ftrong recommendations of that 
branch of literature. But, even in a department fo generally 
allowed to be ufeful as well as pleafing, we do not approve 
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the multiplication or the too great exténfion of unintereftin 
accounts. The learning of the dean of Durham, his piety and 
virtue, both his public ant his private chara¢ter, entitle his 
meniory to our regard and efteem ; but all the interefting fea- 
tures of his charaéter might, we think, have been exhibited in 
a compendious view with fufficient prominency and effect. 
The zeal of the prefent writer, however, has induced him to 
offer a copious facrifice of biographic praife to the manes of 
his anceftor, and to celebrate the merits of the worthy dean 
with refpectful detail and reverential minutenefs. 

In a polite dedication, the work is ‘committed to the pa- 
tronage and protection’ of the countefs of Ormond and Of- 
fory, who, it appears, has extended her encouragement to the 
writer, becaufe the divine whofe life he has recorded was 
‘united by marriage to the grand-daughter of her ladyfhip’s 
anceftor, the great and watt lord-deputy Wandesford, vif- 
count Caftlecomer, and baron Mowbray and Mutters, of the 
kingdom of Ireland’ 

In the preface, the author expreffes his hope, that, at a time 
when the prefs is fo frequently made the engine of atheifm and 
difloyalty, his performance ‘ will not be found deficient either 
in religion or loyalty.’ He proceeds to make a public decla- 
ration of his civil and religious principles, intimating that they 
refemble thofe of his. refpectable progenitor, and that he is 
ready to flep forward, when any great occation may require 
his exertions, as a defender of our conftitution both in church 
and ftate. But (perhaps from being unaccuitomed to compofi- 
tion) heis fo unfortunate in his mode of expreffion, that his words, 
in the firi€tnefs of grammatical conftru&tion, imply an adhe- 
rence to thofe iraptous doétrines, which, from his evzdent mean- 
ing, we know that he reprodates *¥.—He afterwards ftates, 
as his motives for the publication of the Memoirs, the confide- 
ratioa of the non-exiftence of a copious account of the dean’s 
life, and the defire of refcuing the memory of that divine from 
unmerited obloquy, and holding up his character as a model 
for imitation. The purity of his iritentions, he_obferves, ¢ will 
entitle him to the indulgence of the /iberal and candid rea- 
der, if his feeble attempt fhould expofe him to the animad- 
vertion of the cen/orious critic.’ He feems to think, that, as 
his motives are not reprehenfible, it will be illiberal to cenfure 
the executzon of his work: but, if the attempt fhould be deemed, 
by an unprejudiced critic, weak and inadequate, there would 
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the editor glories in the opportunity of making a public profef- 


fion of his civil and religious principles, in dire&t oppofition to thafe impious 
doftrines whvch have been fo induftrioufly and fuccef-tully difleminated iv.the 
three kingdoms, and which, on all proper occafions, have invariably guided his 
public doctrine,” &c. ; 
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certainly be no’ breach of candor. or liberality’in giving the 
work that character which it fhould. appear to deferve. 

Dean Comber, it is faid, was. of Norman defcent,.his an- 
ceftor having arrived in England with the Conqueror. His 
great-grandfather was a countellor at law in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth: his father was bred to trade, but does not appear to 
have engaged in it upon his own account. Weflerham, in 
Kent, was the place of the dean’s birth ; the time was in 1644-5, 
during the civil war. At the age of fourteen years, he be- 
came a member of Sydney college, Cambridge, where he di- 
ftinguifhed himfelf by his prudence and propriety of condua, 
and his great attention to literary purftits: but, when he had 
taken his firft degree, he was conftrained, by the lofs of an 
exhibition which he had enjoyed for fome time, to quit the 
univerfity. He was ordained deacon before he had reached 
the age of nineteen years, and priett in his twentieth year : 
‘no queftion (fays his biographer) was made of his age, on 
account of his uncommon qualifications.’ 

His merit having recommended him to the notice of Mr. 
Thornton, of Eaft-Newton, in Yorkthire, he was invited to 
refide at the houfe of that gentlenian ; and he afterwards mar- 
ried one of the daughters of his patron. While he lived with 
this family, he wrote various theological pieces, and alfo 
amufed himfelf with poetical compofition. Speaking of fome 
verfes which he. wrote, in this ftage of his life, on the fubject 
of curious coins and medals, our author remarks, ‘ from 
hence it appears his tafté for knowledge was univerfal.”” This 
conclufion by no means follows from the premiffes; and we 
muft, in candor, confider the remark as the hafty effufion of 
inadvertency. 

After the perufal of fome gee chapters, we arrive 
at that vear of Dr. Comber’s life in which he took up the pen 
as an oppofer of the fcheme of the Whigs for the exclufion of 
the duke of York. As, in the pamphlet which he publifhed 
on this fubject, he feemed to favor the doétrine of non-retift- 
ance, he was attacked by the popular party as an advocate of 
tyranny, and an enemy to freedom ; but his biographer has 
defended him with fuccefs againft fuch charges. 

Some inferior preferments, obtained by Dr. Comber, were 
followed (in 1683) by a grant of the dignity of precentor of 
York. He was in this fituation when a feries of imprudent 
and arbitrary mezfures roufed that national {pirit which drove 
James II. from his throne. The precentor was not flow in 


promoting this fpirit; and, when the prince and princefs of © 


Orange had been called to the throne, he vindicated the legality 
of the new government againft the calumnies of the Tory bi- 
gots.. His patriotic exertions were not unrewarded; for he 
was promoted (in 16g1) to the valuable deanry of Durham. 
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He would probably have been at length advanced to the epi- 
fcopal om had not a confumption put an end to his life in 
befo 


1699, before he had completed his fifty-fifth year. 
- A part of the dean’s charaéter, as drawn by his defcendant, 
forms the moft favourable fpecimen of the work that we can 


feleét. 


_ © His modefty and inambition were fingularly remarkable. Con- 
tent with a moderate fortune, he was defirous of continuing in a 


. private ftation, though poffeffed of abilities and integrity capable of 


adorning the moft exalted and {plendid rank. Infenfible equally to 
the calls of ambition and the allurements of wealth, we behold him 
declining fituations of honour and emolument, to obtain which 
thoufands have made fhipwreck cf their honour and confcience, 
When the importunity of his friends had at laft prevailed on him to 
lay afide his thoughts of continuing in obfcurity, and induced him 
to ftep forward into a more public life, we fee him refpeéted by 
all the great and good men of his time, and frequently receiving 
public marks of efteem from the lips of royalty itfelf. 

‘ The fame modefty which had made him defirous of continuing 
in a private ftation, {till adhered to him when preferred to an emi- 
nent dignity in the church: unafluming and humble in private 
life, in public he was dignified without pride, and generous without 


oftentation.’ Pp. 387. 


The appendix +o the life confifts of a variety of notes and 


illuftrations. The literary produtions of the dean are mens 
tioned, not merely with the praife to which they have a juft 
claim, but with aan marks of partiality; and tedious ge- 
nealogical details are introduced. Some of the notes, we 
think, might well have been omitted, particularly that which 
contains an account of the marriage and iffue of the writer 
of thefe Memoirs. We congratulate him, however, on his 
enjoyment of the jus trium liberorum; a privilege which, 
though lefs important than it was under the government of 
ancient Rome, will prove ufeful to him in the adjuftment of 
his proportion of the tax upon income. 

When Mr. Comber mentions his work in terms of humilit 
and diffidence, he likewife {peaks the language of truth. Asa 
literary performance,. it. certainly has no pretenfions to the 
praife of excellence. But, when we refieét on the author’s 
grand motive for the undertaking, we are willing to forget the 
errors and the blemifhes of the volume. He may fay, in the 
words of Horace, 


Refpicere exemplar vite morumque jubebo. 


By recommending to general imitation, in times of reftlefs 
{cepticifm and relaxed morality, the charaéter and conduct of 
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an amiable, orthodox, and virtuous divine, he has entitled 
himfelf to the thanks of the cultivators of genuine morals and 
the votaries of true religion. 





The Banditti unmafked ; or, Hiftorical Memoirs of the prefent 
Zimes.. Tranfiated from the French of General Danican. 
With a Preface, explanatory of the prefent State of France, 
by Fohn Gifford, E/q. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Boards. Longman, 1797. 


EAGERLY attentive to the affairs of France, Mr. Gif- 
ford again makes his appearance as the tranflator of a work 
which relates to the concerns of that nation. It is the pro- 
duéction of an officer who ferved the republic for fome years, 
but who afterwards emigrated, when he apprehended that his 
perfon was in danger. 

The tranflator’s preface contains fevere animadverfions on 
the conduct of the rulers of France, and a gloomy picture of 
the condition to which the people are voleaal. he author’s 
preface exhibits fimilar features. 


The memoirs begin abruptly. 


¢ In revolutions, “ the moft wicked men always fecure the reins 
of power,” faid that wicked wretch Danton, when, outwitted by 
Robefpierre, he vomited forth imprecations.in his dungeon. 


‘ This Danton, the patron of the affaffins of September; this — 


coloffus, facetioufly fanguinary, who did fo much injury to France, 
knew, from experience, that a handful of banditti, thoroughly au- 
dacious, might lead an affembly, however numerous, becaufe 
there always were, and ever will be, in fuch meetings, moré fools 
and cowards than men of information and courage,’ P. 19. 


The laft remark is too true to be controverted. 

The general proceeds to expofe and reprobate the violence 
and cruelty of the republican tyrants. He gives a detail of 
the commotions which arofe at Paris in October 1795, and 
which terminated in favour of the convention. On that ocea- 
fion he appeared at the head of the Parifian mal-contents, rea- 
dy to oppofe an intended invafion of the rights of ele&ion, He 
checked, however, the eagernefs of thofe who withed to com- 
mence hoitilities ; and he peremptorily denies that the feétions 
began the attack. 

Againft the majority of the reprefentatives of the French na- 
tion, he adduces a feries of charges, involving crimes of the 
blackeft dye; and he adds, 


-¢ The revolution, which has become the patrimony of a few 
banditti, will be holden in execration by future ages, becaufe, far 
froin having proved advantageous to the French nation, it will oc- 
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cafion the mifery of ten generations, and promote the overthrow of 
Europe. 

¢ Your republic is a pitiful chimera; you have wrapped it up in 
arobe drenched in blood and tears ; accordingly the {caffold has 
done juftice to\its founders and to its warmeft- friends. The fame 
fate awaits you. “You have robbed, murdered, debafed and de- 
graded your conflituents.” 

* The people of France, enthufiafts in the firft inftance, after- 
wards dupes, and now worn out by famine, and a complication of 


wretchednefs, no longer poffefs their ancient energy ; in the name 
of what you infolently call liberty, you have reduced them to a ftate 


of the moft abject fervitude.’ Pp. 93. 


Portraits, certainly not flattering, are given of Rewbell 
(then prefident of the direétery) and his four affociates; and, 
by way of contraft, the character and chief acts of Louis 


VI. are thus fummed up : 


* Having afcended the throne at the age of twenty, he fet an ex- 
ample of good morals to the people of France; he conftantly 
proved himfelf a good hufband, a good father, and a virtuous 


man. 
* His firft ac&t of authority was the abolition of fervitude in his 


own domains. 

‘ He effected a reform in his houfehold troops, from motives of 
economy, and from love of his people. 

‘ He recalled the parliament, whofe banifhment was regretted by 
the people. 

‘ He chofe fuch minifters as were defignated by the people. 

* He founded feveral hofpitals for the people. : 

¢ He*promoted an extenfion of trade in favour of the people. 

* He reftored freedom of worfhip to thofe who were not of the 
eftablithed church. 

‘ He caufed the port of Cherbourg to be conftruéted, 

* He fupported, at all times, and in all places, the honour and 
dignity of the French nation ; he re-eftablifhed the fortifications of 
Dunkirk, and put a ftop to the refidence of a foreign commiflary 
in that town. : 

* He laboured, for eighteen years, to eftablifh a formidable navv, 
and raifed it to a degree of perfeétion which it will never attain 
again. 

a He affembled the Notables, and convened the ftates-general ; 


' every minute of his life was devoted to the true intereft of his peo- 


ple; and yet he died on a {caffold. 
‘Who now occupies his place? the dregs of human nature. 


Men whofe ignoble fway attefts, at once, the fhame of the people of 
France and their fervile degradation.’ p. 119. 


After profeffing to treat of the flate of the public mind in 
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France, he affirms that no public.mind exifts in that coun- 
try. . ; : 
‘ Every thing that has happened for the laft feven years has been 
the refult of fear, cruelty, and ambition. 


* There are parties without end; no good underftanding fublitts. 


between individuals ; but, on all fides, deception, obftinacy, folly, 
and particularly a moft dreadful felfifhnefs prevail, Men, well-in- 
formed, and of the greateft merit, reafon falfely with the beft grace 
in the world ; and pride prevents a retractation of opinions which 
they formerly proclaimed from a conviction that they were founded 


in juftice. The accurfed art of fophiftry is employed to clothe. 


falfe ideas which they will not abandon, in pompous diction and 
delufive phrafeology. The moft dreadful experience has not yet 
convinced the great men of the day, and the profound politicians, 
that nothing is more eafy than to make laws, but that it is impoflible 
to regenerate men. , 

‘In the midft of this difaftrous confufion, it is eafily perceived 
that nine-tenths of the people hold the government in abhorrence. 
Twenty millions of men, reduced to a ftate of defpair, feel in their 
hearts, that they have been led, in fpite of themfelves, to embrace 
the moft difguitful anarchy. They tacitly with for royalty ; but 
they dread its return,’ Pp. 126. 


. Their reafon for dreading the refloration of monarchical 
government is faid to be this. They apprehend the infliction 
of exemplary vengeance on a great number of thofe who pro- 
moted, or who acquiefced in, the fchemes of the republican 
leadérs. But we agree with the general in thinking, that a fu- 
ture “king of France can only effect the reftoration of order 
by a difplay of unbounded clemency.’ 

Some particulars of the war in La Vendée are afterwards 
related. ‘The Quiberon expedition is mentioned with a tri- 
bute of praife to the plan, but with a reprobation of the con- 


duét of thofe who failed in the execution of it. 


This performance is written in a lively and fpirited, but de- 
fultory, manner. It comprehends much information refpecting 
French inhumanities, and (to ufe the language of an enemy of 
the republic) may ufefully ferve as a bloody buoy. 


*' 





Fiifiory x Britifh Birds. The Figures engraved on Wood 
by T. Bewick. Vol. f. containing the Hiftory and Defcription 


of Land Birds. 8vo. . 10s.6d. Boards. [A few Co- 
“ on Imperial Paper, at il, 1s.—and on Royal, at 1§s.] 
obinfons. 1797. 


THE hiftory of quadrupeds, illuftrated with wooden cuts 
by Mr. Bewick, appeared in 1790, and was noticed T Hiftor in 
ia 


in our 70th volume. The continuation of natural fi 
Cait. Rey. Vor. XXV. Feb. 1799. P% 
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the firft volume of Britith Birds, is not executed with the fame 
{pirit or fkill. 


* In the arrangement of the various clafles,’ (it is faid in the pre- 
face) ‘ as well as in the defcriptive part, we have taken as our guide 
our ingenious countryman, Mr. Pennant, to whofe elegant and 
ufeful labours the’ world is indebted for a fund of the moft rational 
entertainment, and who will be remembered by every lover of na- 
ture as long as her works have power to charm. The communica- 
tions with which’we have been favoured by thofe gentlemen who 


were fo good as to notice our growing work, have been generally 


acknowledged in theit proper place; it remains only that we-be 
permitted to infert this teftimony of our grateful fenfe of them. 

¢ In-a few inftatices we have ventured to depart from the ufual 
méthod of claffification; by placing the hard-bilied birds, or thofe 
which live chiefly on feeds, next to thofe of the pie kind, there 
feems to be a more regular gradation downwards, a few anonsalves 
birds, fitch as the cutckoo, hoopoé, nuthatch, &c. only intervening ; 
the foft-billed birds, or thofe which fubfift chiefly on worms, in- 
fe&s, and fuch like, are by this means placed all ‘together, begin- 
ning with thofe of the lark kind. To this we muft obferve, that, 
by dividing the variotis families of birds into two grand divifions, 
viz. land and water, a number of tribes have thereby been included 
among the lattér, which can no otherwife be denominated water 
birds than as they occafionally feek their food in moiit places, by 
{mall ftreamlets, or on.the fea-fhore ; fuch as the curlew, woodcock, 
inipe, fand-piper, and many others. Thefe, with fuch- as do not 
coinmit themfelves wholly to the waters, are thrown into a feparate 
divifien, under the-denomination of waders. To thefe we have 
ventured to remove the kingfifher, and the water ouzel; the fors 
mer lives entirely on fifh, is conftantly found on the margins of ftill 
waters, ad may with greater propriety be denominated a water bird 
than many which come under that defcription ; the latter feems to 
have no connection with thofe birds among which it is ufually 
clafled, its bufinefs being wholly among rapid running fireams, in 
which it chiefly delights, and from whence it detives its fupport. 

‘ This work, of which the firft volume is all that is now offered 
to the public, will contain an account of all the various tribes of 
birds either conftantly refiding in, or occafionally vifiting, our 
ifland, accompanied with reprefentations of almoit every {pecies, 
faithfully drawn from nature, and engraven on wood, It may be 
proper to obferve, that while one of the editors of this work was 
engaged in preparing the engravings, the compilation of the dee 
criptions was undertaken by the other, fubjeét, showever, to the 
correétions of his friend, whofe habits had led him to a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with this branch of natural hiftory: the com- 
piler, therefore, is anfwerable for the defeéts which may be found in 
this part of, the undertaking, concerning which he has little to fay». 
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but that it was the produétion of thofe hours which could be fpared 
from a taborious employment, and on that account he hopes the te» 
verity of criticifm will be fpared, and that it will be received with 
that indulgence which has been already experienced on a former 
oceafion.” Pp. v, . 


With regard to a part of the claffification, we may obferve, 
that the waders are not fo clearly diftinguifhed by the ftruce 
ture of their feet, as the real water-fowl ; and, though they 
form a correét natural order, we fhould fearcely think that 
they ought to be feparated from land birds, becaufe the infe&s 
on which they generally feed refide in water or mud, Lin- 
nzus’ orders of birds are moflly natural ; and no great ad- 
vantage has refulted from the refinements of fucceeding orni- 
thologifts in this refpeét. We with that language could be 
rendered fo expreffive as to defcribe the flight, or enable us to 
add the volatus to the characteriftic marks. 

A correct introduction explains fhortly the ceconomy of 
birds. The following obfervations refpeting the migrations of 
birds deferve attention. 


¢ Without the means of conveying themfelves with great fwift- 
nefs from one place to another, birds could not eafily fubfift :, the 
food which nature has fo bountifully provided for them is fo irre- 
gularly diftributed, that they are obliged to take long journies to 
diftant parts in order to gain the neceflary fupplies ; at one time it 
is given in great abundance; at another it is adminiftered: with a 
very fparing hand; and this is one caufe of thofe migrations fo 
culiar to the feathered tribe. Befides the want of food, there are 
two other caufes of migration, viz. the want of a proper tempera- 
ture of air, and a convenient fituation for the great work of breed- 
ing and rearing their young. Such birds as migrate to great di- 
ftances are alone denominated birds of paflage; but moft birds are, 
in fome meaftire, birds of paflage, although they do not migrate to 
places remote from their former habitations. At particular times 
of the year moft birds remove from one country to another, or from 
the more inland diftri€ts towards the fhores. The times of thefe 
migrations or flittings are obferved with the moft aftonifhing order 
and punétuality ; but the fecrecy of their departure and the fudden- 
nefs of their re-appearance have involved the fubjeét of migration 
in général in great difficulties. Much of this difficulty arifes from 
dur not being able to account for the means of fubfiftence duting 
the long flights of many o7 thofe birds, which are obliged to crofs 
immenfe traéts of water before they arrive at the places of their 
deftination : accuftomedto meafure diftances by the {peed of thofe 
animals with which we are well acquainted, we are apt to overlook 
the fuperior velocity with which birds are carried forward in the 
air, and the eafe with which they continue their exertions for a 
much longer time than can be done by the Rrongeft quadruped. 
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‘ Our fwifteft horfes are fuppofed to go at the rate of a mile ia . 


fomewhat lefs than two minutes, and we have one inftance on res 
cord of a horfe being tried, which went at the rate of nearly a mile 
in one minute, but that was only for the {mall fpace of a fecond of 
time. In this and fimilar inftances we find, that an uncommon 
degree of exertion was attended with its ufual confequences, debi- 
lity, and a total want of power to continue it to the fame extent ; 
but the cafe is very different with birds, their motions are not im- 
peded by the fame caufes, they glide through the air with a quick- 
nefs fuperior to that of the fwifteft quadruped, and they can conti- 
nue on the wing with the fame {peed for a confiderable length of 
time. Now, if wecan fuppofe a bird to go at the-rate of only 
half a mile in a minute, for the {pace of twenty-four hours, it will 
have gone over, in that time, an extent of more than feven hundred 
miles, which it fufficient to account for almoft the longeft migra- 
tion ; but if aided by a favourable current of air, there is reafon to 
fuppofe that the fame journey may be performed in a much fhorter 
fpace of time. Tothefe obfervations we may add, that the fight of 
birds is peculiarly quick and piercing; and from the advantage they 
poffefs in being raifed to confiderable heights in the air, which is 
well known to be the.cafe with the ftork, bittern, and other kinds 
of birds, they are enabled, with a fagacity peculiar to inftinctive 
knowledge, to difcover the route they are to take, from the appear- 
ance of the atmofphere, the clouds, the direétion of the winds, and 
other caufes ; fo that, without having recourfe to improbable modes, 
it is eafy to conceive, from the velocity of their {peed alone, that 
moft birds may tranfport themfelves to countries lying at great 
diftances, and acrofs vaft tracts of ocean.’ P. xiii. 


~ Swallows, our author thinks, migrate: a few only, too 


‘weak to efcapé, remain in a torpid ftate. This opinion we 


have already offered, and we believe it to be juft. We fhall 
add fome interefting experiments on this fubject. 


‘ Five or fix of thefe birds were taken about the latter end of 
Auguft, 1784, iri a bat fowling net at night ; they were put -fepa- 
rately into {mall cages, and fed with nightingale’s food: in about 
a week or ten days they took the food of themfelves; they were 
then put all together into a deep cage, four feet Jong, with gravel at 


the bottom ; a broad fhallow pan with water was placed in it, 


in which they fometimes wafhed theinfelves, and feemed much 
ftrengthened by it. One day Mr. Pearfon obferved that they 
went into the water with unufual eagernefs, hurrying in and out 
again repeatedly, with fuch fwiftnefs as if they had been fuddenly 
feized with a frenzy. Being anxious to fee the refult, he left them 
to.themfelves about half an hour, and on going to the cage again, 
found them all huddled together in a corner of the cage, apparently 
dead; the cage was then placed at a proper diftance from the fire, 
when two of them only recovered, and were as healthy as before— 
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the reft died ; the two remaining ones were allowed to wath them- 
felves occafionally for a fhort time only; but their feet foon after 
became {welled and inflamed, which Mr. P. attributed to their 
perching, and they died about Chriftmas: thus the firft year’s ex- 
periment was in fome meafure loft, Not difcouraged by the failure, 
of this, Mr. P. determined to make a fecond trial the fucceeding 
year, from a ftrong defire of being convinced of the truth refpeéting 
their going into a ftate of torpidity. Accordingly, the next feafon, 
having taken fome more birds, he put them into the cage, and in 
every refpe&t purfued the fame methods as with the laft; but to 
guard their feet from the bad effects of the damp and cold, he co- 
vered the perches with flannel,.and had the pleafure to obferve that 
the birds throve extremely well, they fung their fong through the 
winter, and foon after Chriftmas began to moult, which they got 
through without any difficulty, and lived three or four years, regu 
larly moulting every year at the ufual time. On the renewal of 
their feathers it appeared that their tails were forked exaétly the fame 
as in thofe birds which return here in the fpring, and in every re- 
{pect their appearance was the fame. Thefe birds, fays Mr. Pear- 
fon, were exhibited to the fociety for promoting natural hiftory, on 
the 14th day of February, 1786, at the time they were in a deep 
moult, during a fevere froft, when the fnow was on the ground. 
Minutes of this circumftance were entered in the books of the fo- 
ciety. Thefe birds died at laft from neglect during a long illnefs 
which Mr. Pearfon had ;—they died in the fummer. Mr. P. cone 
cludes his very interefting account in thefe words: “ Jan, 20, 1797- 
—lI have now in my houfe, No. 21, Great Newport-ftreet, Long- 
acre, four {wallows in moult, in as perfe& health as arly birds ever 
appeared to be in when moulting.’ Pp. 249, 


The firft order comprehends the birds of prey—particularly 
the falcon tribe, the owl, and the fhrike. ‘The pie kind, and 
the ‘ woodpeckers,’ follow. The pafferine tribe, comprehend~ 
ing the grofheak, the bunting, the finch, the wagtail, the fly- 
catchers, the warblers, the titmoufe, the fwallow, and the 
doves, are next defcribed; and afterwards the gallinaceous 
kind, and the plover. 

Many of the engravings are particularly valuable, as having 
been drawn from Sivin fubjects ; and the authors appear to 
have been favoured with fome ufeful original communications, 
We fhall conclude our account with one entire article, as a 
fpecimen of the work. 


‘ THE PEE-WIT, 
LAPWING, BASTARD PLOVER, OR TE-WIT. | 
(Fringilla vanellus, Lin, —- Le Vanneau, Buff.) 
¢ This bird is about the fize of a pigeon: its bill is black; eyes 
large and hazel ; the top of the head is black, gloffed with green ; a 


tuft of long narrow feathers iffues from the back part of the head, 
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fome of which are four inches in length, and turn upwards at the 
end; the fides of the head and neck are white, which is interrupted 
by a blackith ftreak above and below the eye; the back part of 
the neck is of a very pale brown ; the fore part, as far as the breait, 
is black ; the back and wing coverts are of a dark green, gloffed 
with purple and blue reflections ; the quills are black, the four firft 
tipped with white; the breaft and belly are of a pure white; the 
upper tail coverts and vent pale chefnut; the tail is white at the 
bafe, the end is black, with pale tips, the outer feathers almoft wholly 
white; the legs are red; claws black; hind claw very fhort. 

© This bird is a conftant inhabitant of this country ; but as it fub- 
fifts chiefly on worms, it is forced to change its place in queft of 
food, and is frequently feen in great numbers by the fea-fhores, 
where it finds an abundant fupply. It is every where well known 


‘ by its loud and inceffant cries, which it repeats without inter- 


miffion, whilft on the wing, and from whence, in moft languages, 
a name has been given to it as imitative of the found.—The Pee- 
wit is a li®ely active bird, almoft continually in motion; it {ports 
and frolics in the air in all directions, and aflumes a variety of atti- 
tudes ; it remains long upon the wing, and fometimes rifes to a 
confiderable height; it runs along the ground very nimbly, and 
{prings and bounds from fpot to fpot with great agility : The fe- 
male lays four eggs, of a dirty olive, fpotted with black; fhe 
makes no -neft, but depofits them upon a little dry grafs haftily 
{craped together: the young birds run very foon after they are 
hatched ;—during this period the old ones are very afliduous in 
their attention to their charge; on the approach of any perfon to 


the place of their depofit, they flutter round his head with cries , 


of the greateft inquietude, which increafes as he draws nearer the 
{pot where the brood are {quatted ; in cafe of extremity, and as a 
laft refource, they run along the ground as if lame, in order to 
draw off the attention of the fowler from any further purfuit. The 
young lapwings are firft covered with a blackifh down inter- 
fperfed with long white hairs, which they gradually lofe, and about 
the latter end of July they acquire their beautiful plumage. At this 
time, according to Buffon, the great affociation begins to take 
place, and they affemble in large flocks of young and old, which 
hover in the air, faunter in the meadows, and after rain they di- 
{fperfe among the ploughed fields. In the month of Odober the 
lapwings are very fat, and are then faid to be excellent eating ; 
Their eggs are confidered as a great delicacy, and are fold in the 
London markefs at three fhillings a dozen. 

_ The following anecdote, communicated to us by the Rev. J. Car- 
lyle, is worthy of notice, as it fllews the domeftic nature of this 


bird, as well as the art with which it conciliates the regard of ani- . 


mals differing from itfelf in nature, and generally confidered as 
hoftile to every fpecies of the feathered tribes. Two. of thefe birds, 
given to Mr. Carlyle, were put into a garden, where one of them 
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foon died; the other continued to pick up fuch food as the place 
afforded, till winter deprived it of its ufual fupply; neceflity foon 
compelled it to draw nearer the houfe, by which it gradually be- 
came familiarifed to oceafional interruptions from the family. At 
length, one of the fervants, when fhe had occafion to go into the 
back kitchen with a light, obferved that the lapwing always ut- 
tered his cry ‘ pee-whit’ to obtain admittance, He foon grew more 
familiar; as the winter advance@, he approached as far as the 
kitchen, but with much caution, as that part of the houfe was 
generally occupied by a dog and a cat, whofe friendfhip the lap- 
wing at length conciliated fo entirely, that it was his regular cuftom 
to refort to the firefide as foon as it grew dark, and {pend the even- 
ing and night with his two affociatés, fitting clofe by them, and 
partaking of the comforts of a warm firefide. As foon as {pring 
appeared, he left off coming to the houfe, and betook himfelfto the 
garden; but on the approach of winter, he had recourfe to his old 
fhelter and his old friends, who received him very cordially. Se- 
curity was productive of infolence ; what was at firft obtained with 
caution, was afterwards taken without referve: he frequently amuf- 
ed himfelf with wafhing in the bowl which was fet for the dog to 
drink out of, and while he was thus employed, he fhewed marks of 
the greateft indignation if either of his companions prefumed to in- 
terrupt him. He died in the afylum he had chofen, being choaked 
with fomething which he picked up from the floor, During his 
confinement, crumbs of wheaten bread were his principal food, 
which he preferred to any thing elle.’ Pp. 324. 
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4A Vifit to the Philadelphia Prifon ; being an accurate and par- 
ticular Account of the wife and humane Adminifiration adopted 
in every Part of that Building’; containing alfo an Account of 
the gradual Reformation, and prefent improved State, of the 

' Penal Laws of Pennfylvania: with Objervations on the 
Impolicy and Injuftice of Capital Punifhments. Ina Letter 
to a Friend. By Robert J. Turnbull, of South Carolina. 
8vo. 2s. Phillips avd Son. 1797. ' 


_ "THIS work is more recommended by the matter than by 
the ftyle or manner ; and we have not for fome time taken up 
a work more worthy of public attention in the former refpect. 
Let any man vifit the three great prifons of the Britifh metroe 


polis — Newgate, the Fleet, and the King’s-Bench — and 


compare his obfervations with what he here reads of that of 
Philadelphia ; and he will probably be convinced, that the 
mode of treating prifoners in the European world is calculated 
to multiply, and that of the new world to prevent, crimes, 
From the confideration of the management of our prifons, we 
are induced to wifh that thelegiflature would examine and re- 
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gulate them, and remove the abufes which may be found to 
exift in thofe eftablifhments. 

The author feems to regard the Philadelphia prifon as the 
wonder of the world ; and, compared with any in this coun- 
try, it certainly deferves a high encomium. ‘The wonder is, 
that the prifoners more than pay the expenfe of their main- 
tenance, as appears from the huitowing ftatement : 

. el 


‘Expences of Prifoners. Labour of the Prifoners, 

From 31ft O&. 1795, to Jan. 31, 1796. 
731]. 10s. 8d. — 7361. os. 3d. 

From 1ft Feb, 1796, to 1ft May, 1796, 
679l. 38. 7d. — 8sol. 14s. 8d. 

From 1ft May, to 1ft of Auguft, 1796. 
7441. 35, 4d. — 87ol. 11s. 4d. 





The merit of producing this reform in prifons is due to the 
paneer by their ftrenuous exertions a change has been ef- 
ected both in the criminal code and in the treatment of pri- 
foners in Pennfylvania ; and we are not without hopes that the 
members of the fame fraternity in this country will intereft 


themfelves in the fame caufe with équal fuccefs. We will- 


take the liberty of recommending one mode, which, un- 
der their aufpices, may have great weight with the legiflature. 
Let an extract be made from this work, of the mode of treating 
prifoners in Philadelphia, and of the fcale of crimes and pu- 
nifhments, which-may be compreffed within the fize of a {mall 
letter. Let gvery remark of the author be omitted, that the 
naked fact may {peak for itfelf.. Such a letter, fent to every 
member of ag Beco may excite the attention of fome to the 
laudable purpofe of reform. If it fhould not take etfe& in the 
firft year, let not the friends be difcouraged : let them perfift in 
the plan; and let it be mentioned to their honor, that they are 
at all times ready to give fuch advice as may tend to the re- 
formation of mankind. . 

The prifon of Philadelphia differs fram others in containing 
work-fhops. ‘The prifoners are employed in the manufacture 
of nails, in fawing marble, in cutting ftone, grinding plafter of 
Paris, making fhoes, chipping logwood, fpinning, &c. The 
utmoft cleanlinefs prevails in every part. The work-fhops 
and apartments are arranged in an excellent manner : the for- 
mer are, in dimenfions, twenty feet by nineteen. Every pri- 
foner has a feparate bed: the women are kept feparate from 
the men ; order is preferved from the dread of fevere punith~ 
ment that is, folitary confinement, which, once fuffered, is 
feldom a fecond time neceflary. Much of the excellence of 
this inftitution we attribute to a circumftance negleéted in 
England —- we mean the appointment of infpectors ; of whom 
the writer gives the following account : | 


‘ The prifon and its feveral.apartments are under the fuperin-~ 
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tendance of a board or committee of infpeétors, with legal powers, 
chofen frem the mafs of citizens. The election of one: half 
them takes place every fix months, when thofe who defire it are 
generally re-elected, The appointment refts ftri€tly with the mayor 
and two aldermen of Philadelphia, and the perfon ¢hofen cannot 
decline without incurring a penalty of ten pounds; but the com- 
mon practice latterly has been, that the infpedtors going out of of- 
fice fhould nominate as their fucceflors, other perfons willing to un+ 
dertake the duty, which is always confirmed. The board confifts 
of twelve, feven of whom form a quorum, and meet once a fortnight 
jn the infpectors’ room. Two of them are obliged to go over the 
whole prifon together every Monday, and oftener, if occafion re- 
quires, who are named wifting infpectors. Their duty is to in- 
{pect not only the jailer and other officers, but particularly the be- 
haviour and difpofition of the prifoners; to, fee that they are pro~ 
perly and fufficiently employed ; to inquire into their health, and 
take care that their food is ferved in quantity and quality agreeably 
to the directions of the board, ; that the fick are properly provided 
for; and that fuitable clothing and bedding be furnifhed to all. 
They hear the grievances of the prifoners, and bring forward .the 
cafes of fuch whofe conduct and circumftances may appear to me- 
rit the attention of the board. They caufe returns to be made-out 
by the clerk of the prifon, and laid before the committee monthly, 
of all the prifoners — their.crimes— length of confinement — by 
whom committed —and how difcharged fince the preceding: re= 
turn. Befides a regular attendance of the vifting infpectors, the 

rifon is every day vifited by fome one or more of the committee. 
They all take great delight in, and are indefatigable in the execu- 
tion of the humane tafk allotted them. 

* Subject to the dire&tions of the committee are a jailerefs, four 
keepers, one turnkey, and a clerk. The cook, fcullion, barber, and 
other attendants, are convicts, who are credited for their fervices in 
proportion to the time and labour they expend. I was furprifed 
to find a female in the firft appointment ; and, on inquiry, found 
that her hufband was formerly jailer. Difcharging the duties of a 
tender parent towards his daughter, infeéted with the yellow fever 
in 1793, he caught the diforder, and died, leaving the prifoners to 
regret the lofs of a friend and proteétor, and the community that of 
a valuable citizen, In confideration of his faithful performance of 
the functions.of his office, his widow was nominated to fucceed 
him. She is exceedingly attentive and humane. Your uncle ree 
lated to me, what to many would appear a curious anecdote of this 
lady. It occurred in his vifit to the prifon. After converfing 
with her for fome time, he inquired of her, whether there were no 
inconveniences attending the inftitution. With the greateft con- 
‘cern fhe replied, that, there was one, which gave her mo fmall de- 
gree of uneafinefs: that the debtors in their apartmentspfrom being 
able to overlook the yard of the prifon, made her fear that their 


ponverfing together, fwearing, &c, might corrupt the morals of her 
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e. You may think it ftrange, that debtors thould corrupt cri- 


minals; but the Cafe is really fo, for there is certainly as much if, 


not more morality among the latter than the former. And fo fully 
convinced were the infpectors of her apprehenfions being well 
founded, that, to remedy the defect, they have fince had the prifon 
wall raifed. 

‘ Purfuant to the direétions of the legiflature, the prifon is, at 
ftated periods, vifited by a committee, confifting of the mayor and 
a certain number of aldermen, with fome of the judges of the fu- 
preme court. The governor of the ftate likewife, the judges and 
juries of all other courts, pay a vifit to the inftitution during the 
fame intervals of time. Thefe vifits were originally intended by 
the legiflature, as well in order to afcertain how far the abolition of 
the old criminal code would be productive of the means of pre- 
venting wickednefs and crimes, as to take care that the attention of 
the infpectors fhould be unremitted. They are now rendered not 
fo neceflary, as the innovation has been crowned with fuccefs, and 
the vigilance of the infpeétors not likely to diminifh, when none 
are appoiated except upon their requeft or confent. They never= 
thelefs anfwer one good end; for the approbation of fuch refpeéta- 
ble committees muft at all times tend to increafe the care of thofe 
entrufted with the management of the houfce 

‘ There are likewife two other vifiting committees, who do not 
fuperintend, but notwithftanding, have, at any time, from the na- 
ture oftheir duties, free accefs to the prifon. One is from the fo- 
ciety for alleviating the miferies of public prifons, who, as before 
obferved, were the chief promoters of the prefent improvement in 
the penal code. They only pay attention to that part of the prifon 
where the vagrants and perfons confined for trial are lodged, and to 
whom feveral of the foregoing falutary regulations do not extend. 
They afford relief to fuffering prifoners, which they have been 
able to accomplith, to a confiderable extent; partly by means of 
the annual contributions of the: members, and partly by directing 
the diftribution of what is occafionally given in donations. They 
pay off fmall fees when the cafe feems to deferve it, and when the 
party would perhaps be detained for them in confinenent: they 
alfo make applications to the magiftracy for the enlargement of 
perfons illegally confined, which has fometimes happened from the 
obfcurity and friendlefs condition of the parties. The other com- 
mittee comes from “ the fociety for the gradual abolition of fla- 
very,” who inquire into the circumftances of every African, or 
other perfon of colour, and take care that none are imprifoned il- 
legally. “The fervices of this committee, in putting a ftop to va- 
rious aéts of oppreffion and injuftice, which otherwife would have 
taken place either from the tyranny or caprice of men-holdets, do 


them infinite honour, No doubt their zeal will increafe with their 


fuccefs,’ "45. 
In Pennfylvania, the government makes fome difcriminatiop 
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between crimes, and does not confound in one blood 
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“We could gladly extra& many other particulars from this 
interefting pamphlet ; but enough has perhaps been faid to 
remove all doubt of the expediency of a reform both in our 
criminal code and in the management of our prifons. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, ' 


Peo \T. 2 C 6. 


An Addrefi to the People, on the prefent relative Situations of England 


and France; with Refleions on the Genius of Democracy, and on 


Parliamentary Reform. By Robert Fellowes, A. B. 8v0 25. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 1798. 


: THis victory, the moft glorious in the annals of naval 
hiftory, has laid the profperity of France in the duft. It has chaf 
tifed her infolence, it has punifhed her injuftice, it has ftopped 
the fanguinary and deftructive career of her ambition. . It has 
taken off the panic-ftruck imbecility of fear, into which the cou- 
rage of the nations had dwindled under the terror of her paft tri- 
umphs and their paft defeats.’ Pp. 8. 


The performance abounds with fimilar declamation. The En- 
glifh are ‘ the moft virtuous and humane people in Europe :’ the 
French are the objeéts of deteftation. On the fubjeét of parlia- 
mentary reform, our author’s ideas are remarkable; he thinks it 
¢ neceflary rather to abridge than to extend the elective franchife.* 
But, though fome parts of this addrefs are objeétionable, it con- 
tains many remarks which do credit to the writer. 


Application of Barrucl’s Memoirs of Jacobinifm, to the Secret Societies 
of Ireland and Great Britain. By the Tranflator of that Work. 
- 8ve. 15.6d. Booker. 1798. 


This performance confifts of an abridgement of the abbé Bar- 
ruel’s Memoirs, of the reports of the lords and commons of 
Treland re{pecting the rebellion, and of the reports of the Brititfh 
parliament, publifhed in.1794, From thefe the author fancies 
that he has been able to conneé the political affociations in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with the focieties of German J/luminés. 
What reafon we have to admire the induftry and conneéting 
powers of the plot-finding alarmjfts!| The abbé, in his detail of 
the anti-chriftian con{piracy, made out a good cafe: but, in the 
other parts of his fcheme, he is unfuccefsful ; and the attempt to 
fligmatife every frieyd to parliamentary reform as 4 Weifhaupt o¢ 
a Knigge is.as abfurd as it is unjutt, poy 
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of Letidd to the Author of the Confiderations upon the State of Public 
Affairs at the Commencement of the Year 1798. Tranjlated from 
the French of M. de Calonne  8vo. 15. Hatchard. 1798. 


The principal objections of M. de Calonne to the Confiderations, 
are, that the author, though he fpeculates much, propofes nothing, 
and that he relies on sime asa friend. The French writer, on the 
contrary, propofes a grand fcheme, and thinks that time may be 
our greateft enemy. His propofition involves a triple alliance, 
in which Great-Britain fhould unite with Auftria and Pruffia. It 
appears that this letter was written in the earlier part of the laft 
year, as we find in it a conjecture refpeéting Buonaparte’s expe- 


_ dition, which fhews that M. de Calonne was not lefs fhort-fighted 


than many of his political contemporaries. He feems to have 
thought that the obje& of that general was to {ail to the Darda- 
nelles, fet fire to the Ruflian fhips, reftore to the Turks the com- 
mand of the Black Sea, penetrate into Poland, and republicanife 
that country, in order to render its example operative on the 
neighbouring nations, ‘ 


Obfervations on the Political State of the Continent, /bould France be 
Suffered to retain her Immenfe Acquifitions, in which is reviewed, the 
avhole Syfiem of Aggrandizement, and the probable Advantages 
which Soc will derive from the Subverfion of Italy and the Poffejion 
of Belgium, om the return of Peace. 8vo. 45.6d. Debrett. 
1799+ 

This is a copious pamphlet, containing a fketch of the hiftory 
of the war, and difcuffions of various topics that have been re« 
peatedly agitated. The author’s principal conclufions are, that 
France was formerly accuftomed to indulge plans of aggrandife- 
ment; that the ftill continues to indulge them, with the formidable 
afliftance of her revolutionifing energies; and that peace with her 
would be unfafe, while fhe is permitted to retain her conquefts, 
and while, in her fenate, fhe hurls defiance at the power, and 
threatens deftruétion to the commerce, of Great-Britain. 

He dwells on the advantages of France, her fruitful foil, her 
progrefs in hufbandry, her numerous productions of all kinds, &c. 
‘If then,’ he adds, * France is fuffered, with all thefe internal 
advantages, to retain the poffeffion of what fhe has acquired 
during the war, the confequence will eventually prove fatal to the 
whole of Europe.’—He is of opinion, that the expences of the 
war, however burthenfome to Great-Britain, ought to be regarded 
in no other light than as prudently and neceflarily incurred for 
her prefervation. . As the fame fentiments are maintained by the 
generality of the natien, we fhall not prefume to condemn them 
as unreafonable. 


PROPOSED UNION BETWEEN GREAT-BRITAIN AND 


IRELAND. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt. 8vo. 150° Robinfons. 


1799- 
This letter is the production of Dr. Drennan, a writer who has 
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obtained confiderable reputation in Ireland, and whofe ftyle par. 
takes of that dazzling and popular eloquence which is likely to 
be moft fuccefsful when the public mind is greatly agitated. It 
is not without fome genuine beauties;. but the author feems 
often more intent on a choice of words than a feleétion or difcri- 
mination of ideas. In his fentiments he is decidedly hoftile to the 
union. ‘ This’ (he fays) ‘is the purpofe of the union—not to 
give {peed to the plough, or add wings to the fhuttle—but to 
concentrate the military force of the empire, and to organize the 
country fo as beft to favour the action of the military machine; 
to make an arfenal here, a poft there, and an advanced redoubt 
of the whole ifland. You will no doubt direé& that the Irith 
fhould be fuffered, by the garrifon of the ifland, to buy and fell, 
like the Jews at Gibraltar.’ —Other {pirited paflages follow. * The 
queftior, which concerns the being of a country, is, in reality, a 
queftion of hoxzour, of that high honour, including every other 
virtue, which, I had almoft faid, is weakened by argument, and 
and is approached»by argument, only to be weakened and drawn 
from its citadel. The nation, that does not feel the debafement 
of the very propofition, deferves to fuffer the propofition, &c.’— 
‘ There are affronts to nations, on which controverfy is contami- 
nation ; as if we could be reafoned into making a capon of our coun- 
try—an eunuch of Ireland !’—* Such an infidious and impudent 
propofal, to fwell the loins of the country at the expence of its 
virility, I think, and I fay, fhould be as revolting to the nation, 
as to a man!’ 

Upon a furvey of the pamphlet, we do not find that Dr. Dren- . 
nan has ‘advanced any thing new with refpeét to the commercial 
advantages or difadvantages of the union, or that he has entered 
calmly into the difcuffion, which, indeed, he deems unneceflary, 
from confidering the mifchief of the union as a srzifm. 


The Confequences of the propofed Union with refpect to Ireland, confider- 
ed: ina fecond Letter to the Marquis Cornwallis. By Fames Ge- 


rabty, Efq. Barrifter at Law. 8ve. 1s.6d. Stockdale. 1799. 


In the difcuffion of metaphyfical queftions, it is a law that the 
contending parties fhall firft agree upon the definitions of parti- 
cular words which will occafionally be repeated in argument. If 
political writers would agree upon a fimilar preliminary, the fatigue 
of difcuffion would be greatly leflened, and many controverfies 
might be {fpeedily concluded, of which, in the prefent confufed 
mode of argumentation, we can fee no end. Many of the difi- 
culties which occur in the confideration-of the merits of the 
union with Ireland, arife from a perplexity in the application of 
certain terms, which the combatants are either afraid or afhamed 
to examine before they make ufe of them: The Anti-Unioniffs re- 
Peatedly allege that Ireland has a feparate and independent legif- 
ature, which they are bound in honour and pride. to maintain ; 
while the advocates of the union contend, that the Hibernian 
legiflature will not lofe its independence, its honour, or its gran- 
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| deur, by being incorporated with that of Great Britain, but that, 


on the contrary, its {phere of utility, and-confequently of true 


_ dignity, will be extended. Now, whatever the unionift. means 


by conferring the fuperior dignity of the Britifh parliament upon 
the Irifh, it is certain that, if the anti-unionift knew the meaning 
of the word ixdependénce as applied to the Irifh parliament, he 
would know that it -really means nothing, that it is an * unteal 


mockery,’ that the independent parliament of Ireland is merely 


compofed of a body of men chofen by the people of that country 
to execute the will of the Britifh cabinet, and that the word /epa- 
rate implies the meeting of the one in Dublin and of the other 
in Weftminfter. Before the agitation of this great queftion, thefe 
were points upon which men were afraid to argue. No long 
timé has elapfed fince, in anfwer to fome perfons who propofed 
an enquiry into the grievances which then threatened rebellion, it 
was faid from very high authority :’ * We cannot interfere, hecaufe 
Ireland has an independent parliament.’ But times are altered ; 
and the fame authority now permits all writers in favour of the 
union to drop this delicacy, and tell the people of Ireland that 
their own parliament cannot fave them, and that nothing but an 
incorporation will deftroy ‘the fyftem of government through 
the medium of an ariftocracy, or the monopoly of power and 
tronage, which hitherto depreffed the people and difgraced the 
government; the avenues which it obftructed, and the market it 
foreftalled, will be thrown open to a fair competition of talent, 
and to that equal unimpeded conteft for favour and diftinétion, 
which is-the character of genuine freedom; which excludes ‘the 
rancour and antipathy arifing from unjuft preference; which 
makes every private man contented with his condition, and fe- 
cures to the public an honourable, able, and efficient adminiftra- 
tion.’ 

Thefe are the words of our prefent author, and fuch are the 
expectations which he forms fromthe union. He endeavours to 
anfwer fome of the objections which have been made to it, but 
not all, for he almoft entirely lofes fight of the neceflary confent of 
the Irifh nation as an indifpenfable preliminary. With regard to 
the independence of the Irifh parliament, he fays, with truth, that 
‘it would be ‘ale to fhew the real, and-virtual and folid indepen- 
dency of Ireland on the government of Great-Britain, notwith- 
ftanding the diftin@tnefs of her legiflature, and the formularies. of 
feparate exiftence.’ 

In endeavouring to fhew that the direct operation of an incor- 

rative union will be highly and extenfively beneficial to Irelamd, 
he details the advantages which that country,would reap in point 
of commerce: but an enemy tothe union would put the fimple 
queftion, ‘ Why may not thofe advantages be extended to Ireland 
without the intervention of a meafure fo unpopular?’ Upon the 


. whole, he has compofed, if not a convincing, at leaftan eloquent 


vindication of the union. 
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Propofals for paying off the whole of the prefent National Debt, and for 
reducing Taxes immediately. By Henry Mertins Bird, Efq, 8vo. 
1s.6d, Rivingtons. 1799. 

By taking a twelfth of every man’s property, this great feat, 
according to our author, may be executed; and unlefs it fhould be 
done, he prognofticates many evils to the ftate. All thefe evils, 
however, will not overtake us before a peace is concluded; and 


this peace is poftponed to fo diftant a day, that we are not in- 


clined to enter at prefent into the various calculations of Mr. 
Bird ; for 

‘ furely the fon of the immortal Chatham will feel the fame fen- 
timents, and will advife his majefty and the nation to rejeé alk 
overtures of, peace till Holland, Flanders, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Spain, ate reftored to their liberties, and the hideous montter of ge- 
neral diforganization is driven within the ancient bounds of its 
own defolated territory.’ p. 76. 

Surely the fubjeé& of this publication might have been examined 
difpaffionately; and the dreadful effects of the war, painted in 
{trong colours by this writer, might have prevented him from 
making fo ridiculousa conclufion. But, unfavourable as the im- 

reffion made upon us by the foregoing extract, and by other 

arts of the pamphlet, may be, we will do the writer the juftice to 
add, that he has ftated in a very plain and ftriking manner the ef- 
feéts of taxes on commodities. It appears, that an article valued 
(at prime coft to the merchant) at one hundred pounds, comes to 
the confumer with a charge upon it, for profits of trade, of 4ol. 
gs. rod. and, by the addition of taxes, this charge is augmented to 
681. 11s. od; confequently the effect of taxation is to encreafe 
the charge of the confumer by 28]. 1s. 113d. Of this fum fearcely 
one-half is cleared by the government; and, as moft articles go 
through a greater number of hands than are included in this ftate- 
ment, the difadvantage to the confumer is confiderably in- 


creafed. ¢ 


Confiderations on the Ad for the Redemption of the Land Tax. 8vo. 
15s.6d. Sewed. Butterworth, 1798. 

Among many judicious obfervations on the fale of the land- 
tax, is one which, we believe, efcaped the notice of both houfes 
inghe progrefs of the bill for that purpofe. It relates to a point 
which may hereafter be attended with confiderable inconvenience 
to the landed intereft of this country. 


¢ One matter has never, as I recolleé&, been noticed in any-de- 
bate on this bill—I mean its operation on votes depending on 
freeholds for members of parliament. Suppofe a gentleman, pof- 
feffed of landed property, fhould purchafe the whole of the land- 
tax attached to fuch property, would he not lofe his right to vote 
for fuch property? It appears to me that he would; for to ens 
title him to vote, it muft appear that the property, for which he 
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tendered his vote, is affeffed to the land-tax; but the act for the 
redemption of the land-tax fays, “* That whenever the whole of 
the land-tax charged upon the manors, mefluages, lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, in any parifh or place, fhall have been 
redeemed, all fuch manors, &c. in fuch parifh Miall be exonerated, 
under and by virtue of this aét, from the payment of any fum or 
fums of, monéy as land-tax, and all affeffments in fuck parifh or 
place, by virtue of this act, fhall ceafe and determine.’ Then I 
would afk how a perfon, who has purchafed all his land-tax, and 
confequently all the afleffment ceafed and determined, could fhew 
he was affeffed to it; and if hé could not do that, I apprehend, the 
returning officer would very properly reject his vote.’ Pp. 19. 


It may be faid, that the books of the fheriff, before the exone- 
ration of the parifh, fhall determine the right of a freeholder’s 
vote; but this would ere¢t a ftrange kind of ariftocracy; for, then 
one piece of land, affeffed at forty fhillings a-year at the time of 
the exoneration, would give a vote, and an adjoining piece of 
land, compofing part of an eftate of five hundred pounds a-year 
at that time, might, upon being detached from the main body 
of the eftate, confer, though worth twenty pounds a-year, no 
vote at all. Somé new mode of arranging the ele€tions of mem- 
bers for counties muft therefore be devifed; and, as the landed 
intereft, by meee ote from paying a dire& contribution to the 
neceffities of the ftate, will lofe its ancient fway, we may forefee 
a confiderable change operating, by. means of thé a& in queftion, 
on the conftitution of the country. 


A Plan for redeeming Two Hundred and Thirty Millions of the Three 
per Cent. Funds, and for improving the public Revenue more than 
Three Millions Three Hundred and Forty-two Thoufand Pounds 
a-Year, without raifing any new Taxes, and without diminifbing 
the Income of any Perfon. By 8. P. a Country Gentleman. 8vo. 
ts. Hatchard. 1798. 


A plan for the fale of the land-tax, the crown-lands, the tithes, 
and the church-lands, and the converfion of copyholds into free- 
holds! But thefe things are attended with trouble; and wh 
fhould fo much trouble be taken when a tithe of income will fufs 
fice for the-prefent year, two tithes for the next, &c.? 


An Inguiry into the Truth of the two Pofitions of the French (Economifts, 
that Labour employed in French Manufadares is unprodufive, and 
that all Taxes uitimately fall on Land. Sve. 105. 6d. Rivingtons, 
™799- 

The object of this inveftigation is, whether labour émployed in 
manufactures be produdtive or not, and whether taxes be in 
part, or wholly, derived from land. The inquiry is carried on with 
acutenefs; and if the temper and love of truth, which influence 
the writer, alfo prevail in thofe who adopt a different opinion, 
very ufeful difcuffion may arife; We are inclined, however, to 
fum up the difpute in the words of the author. 


Crit. Rey, Vor. XXV. Feb, 1799. Q, 
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‘ Notwithftanding all that can be faid on this fubje&, I am well 
aware, that the queftion it involves, is not likely to be {peedily de- 
cided, for it is one of thofe which has arifen from the ambiguity 
of language, and the propenfity of mankind to the extremes of 
fyftem.: the truth indeed appears to be, that the natural defire of 
men to better their condition is the origin of the wealth of nations, 
whether their talents and their induftry are employed in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, or commerce.’ Pp. 17. 


Tefts of the National Wealth and Finances of Great Britain in Decem- 
ber, 1798. Sve. 15. 6d. White. 1799. 


_ The tefts of wealth are drawn from the immenfe amount of the 
taxes ; and one-half of the pamphlet is taken up with the reproba- 
tion of the fcheme for the redemption of the land-tax, and the co-' 
py of a letter to Mr. Pitt from the author, containing a plan for the 


' improvement of the finances. We fhould have been better pleafed 


if the writer had adhered more clofely to his fubje&, and had 
{tated with accuracy the principles on which the wealth of a nation 


may be determined. 


The Stocks examined and compared: or, a Guide to Purchafers in the 
Public Funds. By William Faivman, Life- Accountant to rhe Cor- 
poration of the Reyal-Exchange Ajjurance. Yhe Third Edition, confge 
devrably improved. Sw. 55. Boards. Johnion. - 1798. 


We have already noticed, in favourable terms, the firft edition 
of this work; and we are not furprifed at its having arrived ata 
third edition ; for it is a work of great utility to every perfon con- 
cerned in buying or felling ftock ; and the improvements obferva- 
ble in this edition do credit to the author. The principal 

oint is, without doubt, the goodnefs of the tables for the compa- 
rifon of the different ftocks, by which a perfon may at one glance 
determine in which fund it will be moft advantageous to purchafe; 
but the account.alfo of the different funds, and the f{tatements rela- 
tive to the national debt, afe interefting to the generality of readers, 


Ly. A. 


A Treatife on Leafes and Terms for Years. By Matthew Bacon, of 
the Middle Temple, E/q. 8ve. gs. Boards. Cadell. 1798. 
By the profeffional reader this valuable treatife will be immedi- 

ately recognifed. We fhall, therefore, only extract from the ad- 

vertifement the recfons for which it is publifhed in the prefent 
form—a new edition of the work, of which it conftitutes a part, 
having recently appeared. 


¢ The acknowledged merits of the following little tract, and the 
general importance of its fubje&, would perhaps make it unne- 


ceffary to offer any apology, or even reafon, for communicating _ 


it to the world, detached, from the work in which it has hitherto 
been found. But, left the proprietors of Bacon’s Abridgment 
fhould be charged either with indifcretion or with rapacity ; with 
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indifcretion, in rafhly feparating from the Abridgment one of its 
fairefl and moft admired parts, and thereby poffibly leffening the 
demand for the whole; or with rapacity, in attempting to multi- 
ply profits by multiplying copies, they beg leave to ftate what it 
was that gave occafion to the-prefent publication, Whilft the laft 
edition of the Abridgment was in the prefs, the proprietors were 
informed, that the title leafes would fhortly appear in a feparate 
pamphlet, and that part of it was then aétually printed off, 
Alarmed at fuch an attempt upon a work in which they were fo 
deeply interefted, they endeavoured by remonftrances to prevail, 
with the parties to relinquifh their defign; but thefe proving inef- 
feétual, no other means were left them of afferting their claims, 
than by making a feparate publication of the tract themfelves. 
They therefore announced their intention of doing fo; and in 
confequence of that the intended work was withdrawn, and the 
Yract is now offered to the public in its prefent form,’ 


The apology of felf-defence muft be admitted; and we believe 
that many perfons will be inclined to purchafe this treatife fepa- 
rately, in preference to the bulky and expenfive work in which it 
isincluded. The precedents for leafes, which are fubjoined, are 
well fele@ted. 


A brief -Expofition of the Laws relative to Wills and Tehaments, 
By S. W. Nicoll, Efy. Barrifer at Law. 8vo. 35. Brooke. 


Of the publications on the fubjeét of wills this is certainly not 
the beft; nor, indeed, do we confider it as the worft. It will, 
perhaps, be more ufeful to country practitioners, one of the 
claffes for which it is intended, than for thofe individuals to whom 
it is more particularly addreffed—fuch as ‘through obftinacy will 
not,’ and thofe who in fudden emergencjes ‘ cannot, apply to 
gentlemen of the profeffion on making their wills.’ 


RELIGION. 


‘Additional Evidences of the Truth of Chriftianity, in two Vifttation 
Sermons. By George Law, M. A. Prebendary of Carlifle. 4to. 
2s. Faulder. 1798. 


To add new evidence to the truth of Chriftianity near the clofe 
of the eighteenth century is not an eafy tafk : it is fufhcient if the 
mafs of evidence in its favour, by being continually brought for- 
ward,- may ftrike conviétion into the mind of the unbelieyer. On 
the latter ground thefe difcourfes are worthy of refpe&: the 
writer is unfortunate only in the choice of his title. The firft 
fuppofed additional evidence is from the prophecy of our Saviour, 
that John fhould not die till after bis coming: as John did 
not die before the deftruction of Jerufalem, the advent of Chrift 
is properly referred to that event; and the prophecy is compiete. 
Some judicious obfervations on the event, and on the miftakes.of 


the apoftles, are. made after the manner of the Horw Pauline’; . 


and we lamented that the writer fhould have digreffed from this 
interefting topic to modern occurrences. We fay this with the 
greater freedom, becaufe we find little occafion for blame in his 
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mode of difcuffing the fubjeét of the French revolution. He does 
not conceal the abufes of the old, or dwell too much on the mife- 
ries of the fucceeding government. | 


‘ Far be it,’ he fays, ¢ from any lover of rational liberty to af 
fert, that there were not abufes in their old government, which 
required the cool and temperate hand of reform. Their clergy 
feemed to have deviated very far from the pure model of the apo- 
ftolic life : the higher ranks were, with few exceptions, luxurious 
and diflipated ; the lower orders expofed to the oppreffions of un- 
reftrained power; but thefe evils, great as they were, bear no 
comparifon with thofe which fucceeded : they, alas! have fixed 
an indelible ftain upon human nature, and caft a blot for ever 
upon the page of hiftory.’ P. 19. 


We are pleafed with a fentiment upon the factions in our own 
kingdom. 


¢ Among the various evils which thefe events have given birth 
to, is, a violent oppofition between two contending parties, differ- 


ing entirely in their political principles. Hence the whole king- 


dom has been divided into two factions, each infpired with a vio- 
lent animofity towards their opponents, and a difference of opi- 
nion has, by degrees, led the way toa total forgetfulnefs of Chrif- 
tian love and charity. The breach which our paflions have made, 
our enemies have attempted to widen. Thefe are the deepeft 
wounds their malice has inflicted: but mutual conceffions will 
clofe, and moderation heal them. Our religion commands: pru- 
dence and policy recommend this line of condué&. Herefies, po- 
litical or religious, are ftrengthened and confirmed by feverity. 
Under toleration they wither and decay ; under perfecution, take 
root and flourifh.’ Pp. 22. 


But, notwithftanding the author’s prudence, well becoming the 
fon of fo excellent a tather, we could have wifhed him to avoid 
all political allufions, and to fend his audience away, filled only 
with thofe fentiments which might naturally arife from the con- 
templation of our Saviour’s prophetical charaéter, the errors of the 
apoitles, the deftruétion of a ftate inimical to the truth, and the- 
worth of that apoftle who furvived its ruin. 

The fecond difcourfe contains the ufual arguments in favour 
of Chriftianity ; and it abounds with liberal fentiments. With 
regard to the notions of obedience and lawful fubordination, 
in which Chriftianity is fuppofed by infidels to favour arbitrary 
power, it is judicioufly obferved, that 


‘thefe are accommodated to every nation, and every mode of 
government ; and unlefs thefe have their due weight and effe&, it 


is in vain that we feek for ftability and happinefs in any fociety. 


But while the advocates for licentioufnefs and rebellion can find 


no fanétion for their opinions in the facred writings, we do not 


mean, or wifh, to infer that unlimited obedience is inculcated in 
any part of them; we are no where required to fubmit to the 
abufe of power, or the corruptions of an exifting government; ia 
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this, as in moft other cafes, a general law is enjoined—the appli- 
cation offit is left to ourfelves.’ P. 33. 

* Under every form of government by which authority can be 
adminiftered, the moft arbitrary as well as the moft licentious, 
Chriftianity will tend to ameliorate the condition of mankind, 
will inftil principles of moderation into thofe of the higher ranks, 
will ‘make thofe in the lower, better men and better citizens.’ 


P. 34. pe eg 
Upon the whole we have read thefe fermons with great plea- 


fure, and approve the recommendation which induced the writer 
to give them to the public. ria 


A Sermon on the peculiar Necefiity of renewed and vigorous Exertions, 
on the Part of the Clergy in the prefent extraordinary Conjun@ure, 
Sor the Support of Religion, Peace, and Order, in the Curiffian 

‘orld : Preached at the primary Vifitation of the Right Rev. the 

Lord Biftop of Chichefer, at Haftings, Auguft 20, 1798. By F. 

Lettice, D. D. 4t0. 15. Clarke. 1798. 

In the alarm which prevails at the prefent crifis, no one’s fears 
feem to be greater than thofe of the author of this difcourfe. The 
world is in danger from Gallic philofophy ; and the ¢ armour of 
God’ is not deemed fufficient to fhield the advocates of the true 
faith from the fiery darts of the wicked. 


¢ All parties, all feéts of Chriftians, fhould now cordially unite ; 
the fame grand object, the fame eternal intereft, urges the unani- 
mous concurrence, zeal, refolution, and abilities of all, in defence, 
not of any fingle acceffory or outwork, but of our main citadel : 
all, allis in peril: all we hold moft dear in this world, all we re- 
gard as indifpenfable to our falvation in the next; in one word, 
the church militant here on earth are now called forth, as it were, 
in one body to an engagement with their bittereft foes; and on 
the iffue of the combat may depend the very exiftence of Chrif- 
tianity, with that of every temporal bleffing ; the liberty, order, 
peace, property, and welfare of half the world in this and future ge- 
nerations.’ p. 18, 


We have none of thefe fears for the exiftence of Chriftianity ; 
it has endured more dangeroys conflicts, and more ferious perfe- 
cutions. A corrupt church has, in this century, met with the 


fame treatment which, in the laft, it infli€ted on our proteftant’ 


brethren: yet Chriftianity, which furvived the edicts of empe- 
rors againft its meetings and its doctrines, cannot be alarmed at a 
conteft with infidelity, where both parties are left by the civil 
power in the ufe of all but carnal weapons, 


Motives for Publig Thank{giving, fated and enforced. A Sermon 
preached at the Foundling Ho/pital November 29, 1 798. a the 
Day appointed for a General Thank/eiving. By the Rev. Fohn Hew- 
Jett, B.D. Morning Preacher to the faid Charity. 4t0. 15, 
Johnfon. 1798. : : 

Weare pleafed with many of the fentiments contained in this 
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difcourfe ; the following paflage, we think, will gratify gur tead- 


ers :— 


_ * There is fomething peculiarly interefting and awful in a nume- 

rous ailemblage of intelligent and immortal creatures, collected 
together for the purpofe of worfhipping their great Creator, at ail 
times; but ftill more fo, when they meet on any extraordinary 
éccafion, to praife his goodnefs and magnify his power; or, to 
fupplicate his pardon, and pray for the continuance of his mer- 
cies. As an a¢t of public devotion, it is admirably calculated to 
keep alivethe great principle of praétical religion, and to imprefs 
all ranks of people with a deep fenfe of their entire dependance, 
under all poflible circumftances, on Almighty God. It lays the 
foundation, theref»re, of true humility on one hand, and checks 
the arrogance of prideon the other, It advances the loweft agent 
in the adminiftration of human affairs to a proper fenfe of that 
perfonal dignity, which belongs to a creature formed for immor- 
tality, and bids the moft exalted fovereign on earth remember, 
that he is but man. As fuch, it gives birth, or, at leaft, it cherifhes 
2 courage that is-exempt from oftentation and temerity ; and in- 
{pires a fortitide, that is not to be fhaken by danzers, or by 
death.’ Pp. 7. 
. .The panegyric on our fovereign and his minifters cannot be 
faid to come with a good grace trom the pulpit; and we could 
willingly have difpenfed with fome other political allufions: but 
we can pafs over foe objects of cenfure forthe fake of the gene- 
ral tenour of the difcourfe, and the juftnefs of the conclufion. 


‘ Let us not forget, however, while we thus join hand and. heart 
in one common caute for the general good—let us not forget the 
itimate end of all virtuous exertion ;—the peace and happinefs or 
mankind. God forbid that pride, or ambition, the love of glory 
or of gain, a paffion for conqueft, or a thirft for blood, fhould 
ever unfheath the Britifh word, or fend forth the fleets of England 


to rule the waves. When we engage in war, or when we conti- 


nue war, may it be witha firm and ferious conviction, that we fub- 
mit to a lefs evil, in order to avoid a greater; that we have not 
had recourfe to the dreadful neceffity of fliedding human blood, 
till other expedients have failed; and that hereafter we may be 
enabled to juftify our conduct, on the grounds of felf-defence 


_ before that “ God of Peace,” ‘* who is of purer-eyes than to be- 


hold evil.” 


J Sermon preached at the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Wcfiininfter, be- 
fore the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, on Thurfday, Nov. 29, 
1798, being the Day appointed for a Public Thank/giving. By Fohn 
Lord Bifsop of Chichefler. 4to. 15. Robfon. 1798. 


Independently of the rank of the preacher, this fermon has in- 
trinfic excellencies, which claim our regard. The bifhop recalls 
to Britain’s remembrance the traces of the interpofition of a fu- 
perintending Providence on her behalf, as obligations to gratitude 
and obedience. He fpeaks in animated terms of our reformation 
from the corruptions of popery, and points out the advantages 
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which perfons of all.ranks enjoy under our conftitution. As no 
unfavourable {pecimens of his language and fentiments, we quote 
the following paflages : . 


‘ Was it not an heavenly voice, that-cried to us of this nation, 
* Come out of her, my people?” Qh, let not that facred admoni- 
tion die away upon our ears! Let us not forget- the {pirit of papal 
Rome; her unfcriptural ‘tenets; her idolatrous practices; her 
flavith impofitions ! nor Jet our’ charity for the profeffors of that 
faith, make us too charitable to their opinions. As fellow-crea- 
tures, they are entitled to humanity ; as unfortunate, we owe them 
relief ; as exiles, we give them refuge; but-while Chriftianity ab- 
hors perfecution, and enjoing univerfal benevolence, let us take 
care, that tendernefs to their misfortunes. do not blind us to the 
diflemination and prevalence of their dogmas in religion.’ P. 11, 





‘ Not to confine your reflections.to religious benefits, contem- 
plate, likewife, the civil conftitution of, thefe kingdoms. Mark, 
through the preceding centuries, with very few CAPE RHOP hy the 
galling defpotifm of the monarch, and the abjeét fervility of the 
people. On the very brink of ruin ftood.our invaluable rights 
and privileges, when the fame heaven-dire&ed hero, who pre- 
ferved to us the profeflion of genuine Chriftianity, reftored to this 
half-enflaved nation, the birth-right of Englifhmen, their liber- 
ties, and their laws. O may the guardian angel of our conftitu- 
tion in church and ftate, while.immortalizing that glorious peried, 
infcribe on its adamantine pillar, ¢/fo perpetua !? P. 12. 


In praifing, however, * this well-poifed and excellent form of 
Bot ndae et. ot the diffenter, whether proteftant or catho- 
ic, when recollecting the civil incapacities to which the teft and 
corporation aéts fubjeé&t him, may demur at the bithop’s unquaii- 
fied affertions, when he fays, that ‘the laws maintain inviolateto 
every man the juft claims of confcience,’ and that ‘ there is no 
office of dignity and honor, no accumulation of wealth, to which 


the lowelt perfon in the realm may not attaii,’ 


We think that the prelate has noticed with proper approbation 
the piety as well as gallantry of the hero of the Nile: 


¢Whilft Atheifts, amid their victories, crown the ftatues of their 
favourite idols, Reafon and Liberty ; our hero, -no lefs religious 
than brave, afcribes the honour of the day:to-* the Lord of Hofts;’ 
the Governor aud Judge of the Univerfe #to God, omnifcient and 
omnipotent.’ P. 21. , iyi 


A Sermon preached before the Tonour able Houfe.of Commons, onthe 29th 
of November, 1798, at the Church of Si. Br Srl Wf minfler, 
being the Day of General Thankf{piving for the Succe/t of His Max 


jefy’s Arms. By Thomas Renncll, D.D.’ Mafter of the Temple. 

8v. 15. Rivingtons. 1798. ERT 

In this fermon political reflections more frequently occur than 
in that of the bifhop of Chichefter. We always difapprove the 
pragtice of making political fentiments or difcuffions the chief 
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fubjeé of a difcourfe which ought to be devoted to the promotion 
of piety. When Dr. Rennel afferts, that, * by the unprovoked. 
aggréflion of the enemy, this country was originally involved in 
the prefent conteft, the moft ftriétly juftifiable and legitimate, in ~ 
the eyes of God and man, of any which hiftory has recorded,’ he 
affumes, as a faét, a point which, he cannot but know, has been 
queftioned and denied by many perfons re{pectable for their cha 
racter and loyalty, and by fome diftingyifhed members of that ho- 
nourable houfe which he was then addreffing, It was, therefore, 
not ftriétly proper or decorous to make fuch an unqualified and 
dogmatical affertion,-We were better pleafed with the manner in 


‘which he introduces the battle of the Nile, 


‘ When we give fcope to our thoughts, and carry them forward 
to a contemplation of the peculiar circumftances which belong to 
one of the leading events we now devoutly commemorate: when 
it is confidered, that near that very region famed from the moft 
remote antiquity ; vifited by the patriarchs; the long fojourn of 
God’s chofen people; the witnefs of his divine power, difplayed 
in figns and wonders and an outftretched arm ; and above all, ho- 
noured by the infant prefence of the Saviour of the world; ren- 
dered venerable by the origin of letters, arts, and fciences; and 
fignalifed by the moft important tranfaétions and confliéts in 
Greek and Roman ftory; that even there, within the view of that 
ancient river, the river Nile, the prowefs of the Britifh navy 
fhould perhaps have decided (I hope-I do not prefume in faying) 
the fate of the univerfe; that it fhould there curb the furioufnefs 
of an exulting heathen, * who imagined a vain thing,’—who had 
broached his commiffion in blafphemy, and, as ufual, marked his 
way in blood—who had vifited cities, for centuries paft embofom- 
ed in peace, with indifcriminate maffacre and pillage—I fay, if 
upon confideration of all this, we fhould be inclined to glory, ta 
ufe the language of the great apoftle, we fhould ‘ be fools in glo- 
rying.’ Let us carry our thoughts to the foot-ftool of that throne, 
where °c confummate Chriftian hero, who was the inftrument of 
this great deliverance to his country and mankind, carried his a- 
{pirations,’ &c, » P, 13- 


The Interpofition of Divine Providence ilufirated, A Sermon pregched 
0 @t the Free Church in Bath, November 25th, 1798, ce. Ry the 
JiRev. William Leigh, LL. B. ReGor of Little-Plumftead, Norfolt, 
» and oue of the Officiating Minijiers of the Free Church. 410. 45. 
Rivingtous. 1799. . 


‘The ftyle of Mr. Leigh is animated, and his refle€tions are in 
general pertinent.” The text being taken from Ifaiah, xxxvii. 28, 
29. he finds a coincidence between the fpirit and condué of the 


_ Affyrian and the French general, and, ina note, draws a kind of 


parallel between the proclamations of Rabfhakeh and Buonaparte, 
This is a fanciful mode of applying f{cripture; and, in various re- 
{pects, the propriety of fuch a parallel is queflionable. 

An appendix is fubjoined, containing an account of the efta- 
blifhment of the Free Church at Bath, which appears ‘ta have 
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been erected for the laudable purpofe of « enabling the poorer or- 
der of pioufly difpofed perfons in that city, as well as others of its 
oo more conveniently to attend upon the public worfhip 
re) > 


Motives for Thankfulnefs, A Sermon, preached in the County of Dur- 
ham, on Thurfday, November 29th, 1798, being the Day appointed 
for a General Thankfgiving, 4to. 1s. Longman. 

The author has thought roper to conceal his name; but we 
think that, from the ftrain of the fermon, his diocefan or fuperiors 
could find nothing in it, had he announced his name, which could 
have brought him under the: fufpicion either of herefy or dif- 
loyalty, . 

MEDICINE. 


An Inquiry concerning the Hiftory of the Cow Pox, principally with a 
View to [uperfede and extinguifb the Small Pox, 4 George Pear- 
fon, M.D.&8e. 8v0. 25.6d. Johnfon. 1798. 


This ingenious and elaborate effay, on a difeafe not generally 
known, refleéts honour on the abilities and induftry of Dr. Pear- 
fon. In our review of Dr. Jenner’s work on the fame fubje@, 
we expreffed our doubts of the efficacy of this diforder in remov- 
ing the fufceptibility of the fmall-pox. From a number of faéts, 
adduced by Dr. Pearfon, our doubts are greatly Ieffened. He has 
fully fhewn, that this is the common opinion in the counties 
where the cow-pox abounds, and proved, that, fo far as the expe- 
rience of pra¢titioners has reached, it has fupported the fame opi- 
nion. Experience, however, not exprefsiy pointed to the object, 
and biaffed by a generally received doctrine, may miflead, though, 
from the concurrence of numerous diftant practitioners, the 
chances of error are diminifhed. In other refpects, as the cow- 
pox is not the objeét of regular practice, the obfervations of 
practitioners muft have been lefs precife. \ 

It is by no means clear, as, Dr, Pearfon feems willing to be- 
lieve, that the cow-pox is only a certain antidote, when it has 
affected the conftitution by fever; for it is fometimes merely lo- 
cal; and we have no decifive evidence that the fever is {pecifically 
marked, or that the violence of a difeafe purely local has ever 
induced obfervers to conclude, that the fever, from the irritation 
of the fores, was, in reality, the fpecific fever from the virus. 
Thefe and other circumftances will probably foon be better afcer- 
tained, as the eyes of practitioners are now opened,. “- _ 

If the alleged circumftances fhould be clearly proved, we are 
ready to allow with Dr. Pearfon, that the difcovery will be exten- 
fively ufeful, and that Dr. Jenner will deferve the title. of a 
‘ public benefaétor.’ By fuch means, the difficulties attending 
inoculation during dentition, pregnancy, &c. will be avoided; 
and the fomes of fmall-pox will be counteracted by a difeafe 
' comparatively fafe. 

It ought to be obferved, that the oo of the fource of 
this infe@tion, the diforder called the greafe in the heels of horfes, 


is not fupported by Dr. Pearfon’s corre{pondents. 
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The hifluence of metallic Traders on the human Body, in removing 


various painful inflammatory Difeafes, fuch as Rheumatifm, Pleu- 


riff, fome gouty Affottions, Sc. kc. lately difeovered by Dr. Per- 
kins, of North America; and demonffrated in a Series of Experi- 
ments and Obfervations, by Profefors Meigs, Woadward, Rogers, 
CSe.8Se. by which the Importance of the Difcovery 1s fully afcer- 


taincd, and @ new Field of Enquiry opencd in the modern Science of 


Galyanifm, or Animal Elecfricity. By Benjamin Douglas Perkins, 
A.M. 800. 25.6¢. “Johnfon. 1798: 


Dr. Perkins applies the new,fcience of Galvanifm to various 
difeafes of the human body. The effects of his metallic rods in 
America appear to be well fupported by evidence; and we have 
heard perfons in this country {peak of them with commendation. 
Their utility muft be ultimately decided by experience. 


A few Remarks on the Nature and Cure of Colds. By T. M. Kelfon. 


8vo. 15.6¢.. Murray andHighley. 1797. 


Qur.author’s object is to (how that catarrhs proceed from {pe- 
cific contagion, and not, as ufually fuppofed,, from cold. In fa- 
your of this propofition, more than he has advanced may be al- 
Jeged: but fas occafionally oppofe. We have feen the maker 
of an organ fuffer feverely from.catarrh sin confequence of the 


-blaft from the pipes, in tuning it: we bave known fevere ca- 
_tarrhs affe& the organs of one fide, where the impulfe of the cold 


air was ftrongeft. In fuch inftances, we cannot deny that the in- 
fiuence of cold alone operated. We could wih to fee the fubject 
carefully examined, to fee the tranfitory coryzas diftinguifhed from 
permanent ones, and that kind of fpafm in the mufcular parts, 
brought on by cold only, generally denominated rheumatic,. dif- 
criminated from the inrlammation, with encreafed fecretion from 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 


H:florical Account of the moft celebrated Voyages, Travels, and Di - 
veries, from the Time of Columbus to the prefent Period. By W%I- 
liam Mavor, LL.D. 20 Vols. 12m0. 2l. 10s. Newbery. 


This is a work of confiderable utility, being very well calcu- 
Jated to anfwer the purpofe which the compiler had in view. 
The accounts of the voyages are divefted of nautical expreffions, 
which give pleafure only to a failor, and perplex other readers. 
The authors confulted by Dr. Mavor are numerous and refpect- 
able; and, upon the whole, his felections and abridgments appear 
to be judicious. We objeé&, however, to the form into which 
he has often thrown the information of the original writers. By 
a change of the firft perfon to the third, he has diminifhed the 
intereft, and in fome meafure altered the charaéter of the narra- 
tive. But our objections are inconfiderable; and we may re- 
commend the work as an inftructive and amufing performance, 
It has the additional merit of being neatly printed on good paper, 
and publifled at a very reafonable. price. aaa 
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‘Of the plates it is ‘only neceflary to fay, that, though the-en- 


graver has been fparing of his labour, and the drawing is fre=. 


quently incorreét, yet they are, in general, better than thofe 
which are ufually given with works of this kind. ) 


The Britifh Tourifis; or Traveller's Pocket Oreponioe through Enge 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ircland. Co nding the moft cele 
brated Tours in the Britifb Iflands. -By William Mawor, LL.D, 
5 Vols. 12m0. 123.6d. Newbery. 1798. 


A knowledge of our own country, which, we have long 
thought, contains attractions that might in a great meafure fuper- 
fede the ufe of foreign travel, is certainly a defirable acquifition ; 
and, indeed, this branch of inquiry is more cultivated than it 
formerly was. Dr. Mavor, willing to promote this purfuit, has 
collected into one focus ‘ the fcattered rays of information,’ fo as 
to form ‘a galaxy of the blended lights, which diftinguifhed me- 
dern tourifts have thrown on the Britifh ifles.’ 

The accounts of different authors are carefully abridged; and 
notes are annexed for the purpofe of correction or explana- 
tion. The feleétion is judicious; and the whole forms one of 
the moft ufeful and entertaining books for young perfons that 
have lately been publifhed. Neat maps accompany the work ; 
and a copious fndex facilitates temporary reference to any of the 
volumes, 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Sanfereet Fragments, or interefiing Extradts from the facred Books of 


the Brahmins, on Subjedts important to the Britifh Ifles. In Tovo 
Parts. By the Author of Indian Antiquities. 8vo. 25. Od. 
Gardiner. 1798. 


The pleafure of accompanying the author of this work in his 
elaborate refearches, was continually damped by the reflection, 
that his labomr-had not met with any adequate reward, and that 
he was in danger of fuffering materially by the ardour of his pur- 
fuits. The preface to this performance, however, removes much 
of our anxiety; and we tranfcribe a paflage with the view of 
gratifying the writer’s friends, and of ftimulating others to fimilar 
exertions. 


* When I printed the firft part of this {mall traé in the prefent 
form, I defpaired of profecuting my wn defign to its con- 
clufion. Since that period, the activity of two friends, the gene- 
rofity of a great commercial company, and the liberality-of many 
diftinguifhed individuals, have relieved the profpect before me of 
much, if not of all, its gloom. I am now, therefore, ander more 
fortunate aufpices than I have for fome time known; labouring 
to complete my work in a manner that may neither difcredit m 
former reputation, nor weaken the confidence of thofe whofe 
generofity has ftepped forward in my fupport.’ p. 11. 


It is demonftrated by Mr. Maurice, that the Sanfcreet writings, 
inftead of invalidating, corroborate the Mofaic records. Indeed, 
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we could not doubt that the refult of judicious enquiries into thefe 
writings would be the overthrow of thofe opinions which free- 
thinkers had diffeminated with fuch confidence. The remote 
antiquity of the Indian nation, fuppofed to be fupported by 
aftronomical calculations, has been reduced, in the opinion of all 
who have examined the fubje& with proper attention, to a period 
fubfequent by many years to the deluge; and the Sanfcreet my- 
thology is full of allufions to that event. 


It alfo appears, that the Sanfcreet throws fome light ‘even on | 


the antiquities of the Britifh ifles, Thus the Palli, or fhepherds, 
who migrated from India and gave their name to Paleftine, vi- 
fited with reverence the ifles of the Druids. Dérgha is the fanf- 
creet name for a cave; and Lough Dirgh in Ireland was dedicated 
to the rites of Mithra. England was called, in the eaft, the white 
ifland. The Irifh name for the fun, Creas, correfponds‘with 


the Creeflina of the eaft; and. 


* the ancient heathen deities of the pagan Irifh Criofan, Bio- 
fena, and Seeva, or Sheeva, are doubtlefs the Creefhna, Veefhnu, 
Brahma, and Seeva, of the Hindoos.’ Pp. 64. 


We have faid enough to excite the curiofity of many of our 
readers to enter farther into this interefting pamphlet; and the 
lovers of Sanfcrit lore muft join with us in wifhing complete fuc- 
cefs to the writer in his prefent purfuits. 


A Lift of the principal Caflles amd Monafteries in Great Britain. By 
Fames Moore, Ffy. F. AS. 8v0. 55. Boards. Egertons. 1798. 


To perfons interefted in the ftudy of antiquities and the hiftory 
of the arts, this volume will prove an ufeful index. The editor 
publithed, in 1786, a lift of the antiquities of England and Wales, 
for private ufe; but, according to his own admitlion, it was far 
from being correct: he was therefore induced to compile the 

refent lift, The monafteries, caftles, &c. of Scotland are now 
added, and throughout the arrangements, in which the counties 
are placed in alphabetical order, the buildings moft worthy of 
notice are marked with an afterifk. Beautiful vignettes are given 
of Lindisfarne cathedral and Cawdor caftle, from fketches by the 
ingenious author, 


EDUCATION. 
Fhe Tutor and Scholar's Affifant; being a new Treatife of vulgar ang 


decimal Arithmetic: containing a large Collection of original 2 xcf- 
tions, with Notes at the Foat of the Page, to exemplify and illuftrate 
the Rules. By Fofeph Saul. i12m0. 25. Law. 1797. 


A Key to tbe Tutor and Scholar’s Afiffant. By Fofeph Saul. 12me, 
6d. Law. 1797. 


This fhould, in ftri& propriety, be called the Tutor’s Af. 
fiftant; for it is intended rather for the mafters of fchools than 
for {cholars ; and the latter will find it very difficult to underftand 
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the work without confiderable affiftance. The key is very ufe- 
ful; and, from the number of queftions, it is a proper work for 
mafters of {chools for writing and accompts. As to fcholars, it 
labours under the commen difficulties. With a view to a cheap 
{chool-book, every thing, from numeration to logarithms, is put 
into a very fimall compats: confequently, it isa cheap book for 
the boy who goes through the whole compafs of inftruction con- 
_ tained in it. But we will venture to fay that not one boy in a 
thoufand, into whofe hands this book may be put, will read one 
half of it, and thus the apparent cheapnefs deceives the greater 
part of the purchafers. If the parts which are generally read had 
been dilated to the whole fize of the book, and the abbreviations 
in great meafure rejected, the proficiency of many boys would be 
fo encreafed, that their parents would not grudge the money for 
the fecond part of the Scholar’s Affiftant. 


The young Ladies’ new Guide to Arithmetic. Being a fbort and ufi- 
ful Selection, containing uot only the common and neceffary Rules, but 
alfe the Application of cach Rule, by a Variety of praélical Quef- 
tions, chiefly on domeftic Affairs, together with the Method of mak- 
ing out Bills of Parcels, Book Debts, Receipts, (Sc. defizned parti- 
cularly for the Ufe of Ladies’ Schools and private Teachers. 8yvo. 
1s. 6d. Wallis. 1798. 


This is a very ufeful little book, which merits the attention of 
all who are employed in the education of the fair fex. 


P Oo. BT BRT. 


Poetic Trifles. By Elizabeth Moody. Svo. 5s. Boards. Cadell and 
Davies. 1798. 


Under this unaffuming title we find a variety of pieces difcover- 
ing good fenfe and a lively imagination. The little poem which 
we extract will, we hope, be of ifervice, and induce fome of 
our countrymen, who may hereafter vifit the Grotta del Cane, nor 
to gratify their curiofity by an experiment of idle and wanton 
cruelty, 


‘ Curft be that grot, Italia’s vile difgrace! 
Region of forrow to the canine race! 

That grot from tortur’d dogs derives its name, 
And on our mifery builds detefted fame. 
Train’d for experiment, and bred to fhare 
Repeated death from deleterious air ; 

The dying ftruggle every day I feel, 

While the denfe vapours o’er my fenfes fteal. 
One death for man, indulgent heav’n beftows, 
While thoufands {well the meafure of my woes. 
Accurfed man, who with a tearlefs eye, 

Can see me doom’d a daily death to die, 

And call this favage fport—philofophy ! 

But thou, who travel’ft with a noble foul, 
Whofe thirft for fcience, mercy does control; 
For thee, my dear preferver and my friend ! 
For thee I bleffings with no curfes bleud! 
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Full on my grateful mem’ry is impreft, 

The god-like pity of thy feeling breaft! 

Thou well hast told, and well defcrib’d the day, 
When I the fad companion of thy way 

To the dread cavern by thy guide was led, 
Through me to thew how baleful vapours {pread : 
Through me to fatisfy th’ inquiring eye, 

That by thofe exhalations man will die. 

Thou well haft told the fenfe my inftin& gave, 
As we approach’d the pain-inflicting cave; 
Within whofe gulf accuftom’d to be thrown, 

And made with fuffocating pangs to groan. 

How my limbs trembled as we nearer drew ; 

And how I fhrunk with horror from the view. 

No hope had I thou would’ ft thy victim fpare, 
For thou wert man, and | was born to bear. 

But, Oh! that joy! — that moment of furprife! 
When tender mercy gliften’d in thofe eyes! 
When from my neck I felt the ftring unty’d, 
And found myfelf unfetter’d by thy fide! 
Carefs’d and footh’d, my mind reliev’d from dread 
That gentle hand prefents the tempting bread : 
But left the vapour had that bread imbru’d, 

I loath’d, though hungry, the fufpeéted food. 
Then, like a guardian angel, with what care! 
Didft thou remove it from the noxious air! 

Didit thou invite my appetite to eat! 

And gave me kindnefs, fweeter far than meat ! 
Thou know’ ft what confidence that kindnefs paid ; 
Whilft thou explor’d the grot —for thee I ftaid. 
With limbs no longer trembling down I lay, 

Nor ufe my liberty—from thee to ftray. 

And bleft were I—had more aufpicious fate 
Decreed that I fhould ever on thee wait! 

To guard thy fteps through each returning day, 
Unceall’d to follow, and unbid—obey! 

My love unchang’d through life, would thee purfue, 
For Man is faithlefs—but his dog is true,’ P. 177. 


We were furprifed to find this lady’s blank verfe fo bad. How 
her eye or ear could endure it, after fhe had read any one poem 
in that metre, is aftonifhing. 


Sidney. 4 Monody, occafioned by the Loft of the Viceroy Packet, on 
her Paffage from Liverpool to Dublin, in the Mouth of December, 
1797. 4to. 25. Rickman. 1708. 


This poem is lefs converfant on the general lofs of the paf- 
fengers and crew of the Viceroy, than on that of two brothers, 
the fons of a * gentleman of great refpeétability in Ireland.’ The 
fubje& is mournfully interefting; and fome parts of the pro- 
duétion are not contemptible: but it is far from being a mafterly 
piece, 
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The opening is not very poetical; ‘and we may add, ‘that it too 
nearly refembles many former effufions. . 
‘ Amidft the facred griefs which rend my heart, 
What fympathifing Mufe will bear her part? 
When the fad tidings burft upon my ear, 3 
That two lov'd youths, beneath the ftormy wave, . 
Tn one fad hour had found a watry grave, 
Vain effort to fupprefs the rifing tear! 
Sorrow, not loud, but deep, our lofs requires; 
And freely {hall our genuine forrow flow, ’ 
“ Warm from the heart, and faithful to it’s fires,” 
To foothe the preffure of this weight of woe.’ P.1. 


On a furvey of the poem, the following extract feems to be the 
moft favourable fpecimen that we can felect, 


* And are thefe tidings, fraught with horror, true? 
Are ye thus fnatch’d tor ever from our view? 

fs the fad luxury deny’d, 

With friendfhip’s balm to foothe your dying moan, 
Watch your laft gafp, and echo groan for groan? 
Alas! abandon’d to the ftorm, ye died: 

Vain were your fighs, your prayers unheard, 

No interpofing God appear’d 

Your friends, unconfcious of vour fate, 

Mourn their irreparable lofs too late! 

For their warm tears, the cold return, 

To prefs unto their hearts an empty urn. 

An empty urn! to them of dearer coft 

Than all the gems that Indian mines can boat; 
For o’er that urn, whilft love and friendfhip figh, 
Fancy fhall waft your fpirits from the fky ; 

And the bleft vifion fhall impart 

A ray of light to the benighted heart.’ p. 4. , 


A Monody on the Death of Mr. Fohn Palmer, the Comedian. Ye 
which is prefixed, a Review of his theatrical Powers: with Ob- 
fervations on the moft eminent Performers om the London Stage. In- 


feribed to Mrs. Siddons. By {. Harral. 8vo. 1s, Cawthorn. 1 798- 


The review of Mr. Palmer’s theatrical character is highly pane- 
gyrical, but not accurately difcriminative. The obfervations on 
the living performers are fometimes juft, but frequently injudis 
cious. 

The moncdy has little merit. A fpecimen of it follows. 


‘Twas Heaven’s ftern mandate,—he fhould rife no more! 
Never again fhall we behold that form; 

In tearful fadnefs we his lofs deplore, 
He fell when he had brav’d the fury of the ftorm. 


The tragic mufe no more, in fiétion’s cuife, 
Pours the lorn ditty or the mournful ftrain ; 
She checks the torrent-flow of fancy’s vein, 
And facred forrow melts her beaming eyes. : 
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O’er yon pale urn low bends the weeping maid ; 
She bares her white breaft to the midnight air, 
She rends her fable robe, her flowing hair, 
And wildly raves at fate, 
Invokes her deadlieft hate, 
And calls her fifter loves the vengeful Gods t’upbraid.. 


¢ My Paliner’s dead? my hero is no more!’ 
¢ Her Palmer’s dead!’ the wavitig woods encore. 
¢ Nature’s favourite fon is fled, 
Nor longer now the mimic art 
Sweet-thrilling raptures can impart, 
For Palmer, Palmer’s dead!’ p. 16. 


The laft ftanza of our quotation is ludicrous, rather than ele« 
gant, pathetic, or fublime. 


DRAM A. 


“ Thon fralt not fleal.”” The School.for Ingratitude ; a Comedy, 
in Five A&s. vo. 25. Bell. 


The writer’s complaint is, that, foon after the rejection of this 
play by the manager, there appeared a comedy called Cheap Living, 
in which fuch a coincidence was perceived by our author, as, in 
his opinion, could not be the effect of mere accident. In both 
pieces, were a dinner-hunter and an elderly merchant—tn both, 
a fon returning from France, in queft of his father, and of a lady 
in both a Mr. and Mrs. , confederates to impofe on the 
merchant to the prejudice of the heir—and, in both, a lady living 
retired, fo as to be fufpected by the merchant of being a woman 
of loofe character. To confirm the accufation, the School for 
Ingratitude is now publifhed; and, fuppofing shat to be the original 
prefented to the manager, we have no hefitation in pronouncing 
the coincidences too ftriking to be accidental. It remains for the 
author of Cheap Living to vindicate himfelf from the ferious charge 
which thefe circumftances imply. 

The School for Ingratitude, although not deftitute of merit, ap- 
pears to us in its prefent ftate wholly unfit for the ftage: nor do 
we think that an audience either would, or ought to, tolerate the 
frequent political allufions which it contains. Thefe objections, 
however, have no immediate relation to the more important quef= 
tion—the ufe that may have been made of this play in producing 
another, without the author’s knowledge or con{ent. 


NOVELS, &e. 


Difobedience. A Novel. By the Author of Plain Senfe. 4 Fols. 
12mo. 145. Sewed. Lane. 1797. 

The curiofity of the reader of novels will naturally expec cons 
fiderable gratification from any production by the author of “ Plain 
Senfe.” In the perufal of thefe volumes, that curiofity will not be 
difappointed ; but we think it will not be fo fully graifed as in the 
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former inftance. The ftory is not equally interefting ; and it is i® 
fome places rendered tedious by ftale political allufions and rhap~ 
‘ fodical declamations in favour of emigration to America, Thi® 


ftep William and Mary, the hero and the heroine, are Anduced to- 


take, after experiencing many perfecutions from their refpective 
parents, who are difinclined to their union, though the tendereft 
attachment fubfifts between them. Added to other fine qualities, 
there is an intrepidity of intelle&t in Mary that approaches nearer to 
Plain Senfe, than the charaéter of Ellen in the novel of that name, 
The cruelty with which Mary is treated by her father, fir James 
Seabright, and her mother, lady Caroline, for the purpofe of com- 
pelling her to marry lord St. Alban’s, is too incredible for the no- 
tions of a modern reader ; but the character of farmer Humphrey, 
the father of William, illuftrates a melancholy truth, that it is not 
only in genteel and fplendid life that the happinefs of children is 
frequently facrificed to the avarice and ambition of parents. 


The Hermit of Caucafus, an oriental Romance. By Fofeph Mofer, 
Author of Turkifa Tales, Sc. 2 Vols. t2mo. 7s. fewwed. Lane. 


The name of Mr. Mofer, though it may not rank among thofe 
of the firft celebrity in the compofition of novels, has the very 
refpe&table praife of being prefixed to productions which have 
the aim of giving ‘ardour to truth and confidence to virtue.’ 
The oriental tales which compofe thefe volumes, are not diftin- 
guifhed by fplendour of language or variety of incident; they are, 
however, free from any difgufting extravagance of fiction; the 
author having avowedly employed fupernatural ageycy. agreeably 
to the prudent reftriction of Horace : 

Nec deus interfit, nifi dignus vindice nodus. 
Upon the whole we recommend thefe tales as containing a feries 


of ufeful leffons, which tend to inculcate a firm reliance on the wil- 
dom and benevolence of a fuperintending providence. 


The Spoiled Child. A Novel, by Mrs. Howell, Author of Georgina, 
Anzoletta Zadufki, Fe. 2 Vols, 12m, 75. Lane. 1797. 


The injurious tendency of a blind parental fondnefs, and the 
fatal confequences of diffipation, are well difplayed in this 
novel: the ftory is interefting, and the language in which it is 
conveyed preferves a refpectable mediocrity : of the charaéters it 
cannot be faid that they are drawn with nice difcrimination ; but 
we may allow that they faithfully reprefent many originals, which 
are to be found in the circles of real life. 


A Piece of Family Biography. Dedicated to George Colman, Ef 
3 Vols, 12mo. 105. 6g, Bell. 


To thofe who prefer the fallies of genuine humour, and the de. 
lineation of natural charaéters, to plots deeply complex, and nats 
fonages who talk not like ‘ inhabitants of this world,’ the prefent 

Crit. Rev, Vor. XXYV. Fed. 1799. R 
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work will be highly acceptable. The biography of a worthy 
Welth baronet and his family fupplies the fubftantial and princi- 
pal difh in this literary repaft: many living charaéters are intro- 
duced; and thefe entremets have an exquifite relifh, which 
evinces no ordinary {kill in the preparation. In addition to a rapid 
manufadurer of plays, a pretended connoifleur, and a celebrated 
caricaturif, we could point out feveral oddities drawn and co- 
loured to the life; but this is a tafk which a London reader would 
probably wifh to perform for himfelf. We fhall therefore difmifs 
the work by obferving that it difcovers a confiderable acquaintance 
with the human paffions and charatter, and that it appears to be 
the production of a fcholar and a man of wit. 


The Sicilian. A Novel. By the Author of the Myfterious Wife. 


4'Fols. .12mo,. 125, Lane. 1798. 


The author of this predustion difcovers fome ability in detailing 
the incidents, and draws fome of his characters in natural and 
lively colours ; but he wearies the reader by prolonging the work 
after the dencuement has taken place, when no expectation re- 
mains to be gratified. The fourth volume is altogether ufelefs. 
We muft alfo obferve, that the characters of lord Gowrie and the 
farnily of Chambers overftep the modefty of nature, and that the 
ridicule, attempted to be thrown upon citizens, is not ftriétly cor. 
refpondent with the improved manners of the age. 


Rofe Cecil, A Novel. 3 Vols. 12m0. 1095.6d. Lane. 1798. 


*¢ When an old bachelor marries a young woman,” fays Sir 
Peter Teazle, “ what is he to expect ?’’—Precifely what he will 
find in thefe volumes—that fhe will love a young man better, and 
break her hufband’s heart as foon as polfible. Such is the morality 
of this novel ; and we therefore enter our proteft againft it. 

MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 

Anecdotes of the laf twelve Years cf the Life of F. F. Rouffean, 
originally publifhed in the Fournal de Parts, by Citinxen Corancez, 
one of the Editors of that Paper. Tranflated from the Frenche 
Svo, 25. 6d. Wallis. 1798. 


An attack made upon the character of Rouffeau, by Duffaulx, 
* one of the numerous perfons whom he admitted to a degree of 
intimacy for a time, and afterwards difcarded for ever,’ has occa- 
fioned many vindications of that extraordinary man, and has pro- 
duced, among others, this little volume. The eccentricities of 
Rouffeau are imputed by Corancez to mental derangement; and 
the faéts which he has brought forward appear to us to prove it. 


‘ We are now to behold him more fufpicious than ever, and 
anxioufly feeking and difcovering in ciftumftances, apparently 
the leaft fuited to his views, every occafion to realife thofe phan- 
toms which affailed him on ail fides. His acutenefs of difcern- 
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ment, inftead of difpelling them, furnifhed him with argument® 
powerfully calculated to aid the illufion. His reafonings alwayS 


proceeded from principles, which were, it is true, the offspring of 


a diftempered imagination that disqualified him from cool en- 
quiry, but the confequences he deduced from them were fo ftrict- 
ly logical, that it was impoffible to view, without aftonifbment, a 
difplay of fo much fagacity, and fo much folly upon the fame 
topic. , 

‘ I cannot give.a more juft idea of his character, than by faying 
that he realized to my mind the poffible exiftence of Don Quixote, 
to whom he bore a moft marked refemblance. Each of them had 
a ftring of peculiar fenfibility. When touched, it vibrated, in the 
one, to knight.errantry, andall the extravagancies which accom- 
panied it; and, in the other, it refounded with enemies, con{pi- 
racies, general coalitions, vaft plans to deftroy him, &c. When 
this ftring ceafed to vibrate, the minds of both regained their_na- 
tural tone.’ P. 50. 


A remarkable inftance of the acutenefs of difordered reafon 
occurred upon the death of Louis XV." 


‘ Obferving hislengthened fighs,’ (fays the author) ‘accompanied 
with every fymptom of the deepeft forrow upon that event, I could 
not avoid exprefling my aftonifhment that it fhould fo much afflict 
him. According to youravowed principles of morality, (faid I) I 
fhould imagige that in no point of view, whether as the father of 
a family, or asa king, ought the fate of Louis XV. to intereft you 
fo deeply. His profligate manners, and criminal! indolence, have 
produced nothing but calamity.’”? You do not perceive, (re- 
plied he) how his death particularly concerns me. For mankind 
in general, the death of this prince may be a benefit. Reflect 
that he was generally hated; without deferving it, as he did, I la- 
boured under the fame misfortune, ‘The general hatred was thus 
divided between us; but I only am now left to bear the weight 


of the whole.” p. 58. 


Other circumftances equally ftrong are adduced to prove the 
infanity of Rouffleau. With regard to one action of his life, his 
retreat or rather flight from England, he told Corancez he could 
neither conceal from him nor from himfelf that it was a fit of 
real madnefs, 

It has been affirmed, that Rouffeau deftroyed himfelf; and this 
affertion Corancez is inclined to believe. The widow of Rouf- 
feau exprefsly contradicts it in a letter fubfequent to the firft pub- 
lication of thefe anecdotes. We are forry to find the following 
pallage in this letter. 


‘To the widow of your friend — the widow of Jean Jacques 
Rouffeau — there remains no other fource of fubfiftence, than a 
{wall life-rent from fome private perfons at Geneva, which is but 
ill-paid, and a penfion of 1500 livres, granted by the nation, but 
which is five years in arrear, and is now placed in the lift of the 


penfions and annuities of the great book. She lives in a cottage, 


deftitute of almoft every thing.’ Pp. 102, 
Rz 
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Thefe anecdotes throw great light upon the chara&ter of 
a man whofe writings, notwithftanding their errors and de- 
fects, will ever continue to delight and benefit mankind, 


An Examination of the leading Principle of the new Syfiem of Moral:, 
as that Priaciple is flated and applied in Mr. Godwin’s Enquiry 
concerning political Fuftice, in a Leiter to a friend. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Longman. 1708. 


The principle laid down by Mr. Godwin, and examined in this 
letter, is, that we are bound in jz/ce to do all the good we can. 
All moral duty, according to that writer, is comprifed in juftice. 
It is juft to do all the good we can; it is unjuft not to do all the 
good we can.‘ As we are bound to do all the good that lies in our 
power, the only juft motive for preferring either our own good to 
that of others, or the good of one individual to that of another, 
muft be a fenfe of the fuperior quantity of good which that indivi- 
dual, whether it be one’s-felf or another, is capable of producing, 
becaufe, by purfuing this plan only, can we produce all the good 
in our power. 

This principle our author traces to former writers. He then 
undertakes to refute it by a train of argument, in the courfe of 
which he has, in our opinion, decifively proved, that, without 
furnifhing any difcoverable plan of aétion, without enjoifing any 
praéticable duty, without propofing any natural incentive, it pro- 
fcribes in one {weeping mathema, as the vile {pawn of inveterate 
prejudice and antiquated error, all the principles, maxims, and 
inftitutions, moral, civil, or focial, which have hitherto ferved to 
regulate the fyitem of human life and manners. | 

Of the beings which Mr. Godwin’s fyftem would form, he 
afks, *‘ What fhould we think of an animal in the fhape of man, 
whom no intimacy could endear, no kindnefs attach, no mifery 
move, no injuries provoke, no beauty charm, no wit exhilarate, 
whofe cold heart no forrows could thaw, no feftivity warm; but 
who purfued, with one fixed, fteady, and inflexible defign, fome 
abftraét idea of the general good; dea® to the glow of virtue; 
dead to the fhame of vice; and*calculating the degrees, of reéti- 


tude, of pofthumous advantage over the prefent fuffering, by 
De Moivre upon Chances. Taftes may differ; but, to my per- 
ceptions it 1s dificult to figure any being more thoroughly hi- 
deous and difguftful, more difquatified for the enjoyment or dif- 
tufion of any kind of happinets, or more ready to perpetrate what 
the human heart recoils at.’ P. 47. , eas 


It remains for Mr. Godwin, or his difciples, if there fhould be 
any perions of that defcription, to prove that thefe are not the 
neceilary confequences of his {yftem. 


Tie Female Aegis; or, the Duties of Women from Chilihood to Old- 
Age, and in moft Situations of Life, exemplified. 12m0. 25. Oa, 
Boards. Ginger. 17098. 
This produdlion may be read with pleafure and advantage. 

The following extra, relative to unmarried ladies, will perhaps 

induce many readers to perufe the whole, ~~ 
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.& The’ good fenfe and the refinement of the prefent age have 
abated much of the contempt, with which it was’ heretofore the 
practice to regard wamen, who had attained or paft the middle 

riod of life without having entered into the bands of marriage. 
he contempt was unjuft, and it was ungenerous. If from a 
wife and delicate reluctance to accept offers made, perhaps, by 
perfons of objectionable or of ambiguous character; or from un- 
willingnefs to leave the abode of a defolate parent, ftruggling 


_with difficulties, or declining towards the grave; or from a repug- 


nance to marriage produced by affection furviving the lofs of a 
beloved object prematurely fnatched away by death; if in confe- 
quence of any of thefe or of fimilar caufes a woman continues 
fingle, is fhe to be defpifed? Be it admitted that certain peculi- 
arities of deportment, certain faults of difpofition, are proverbj- 
ally frequent in women, who have long remained fingle. Let it 
then alfo be renambered that every fituation of life has a ten- 
dency to encourage fome particular errors and failings; that the 
defects of women, who, by choice, or by neceflity, are in a fitu- 
ation extremely different from that in which the generality of 
their fex is placed, will always attraét more than their propor- 
tional fhare of attention; and that whenever attention is direéted 
towards them, it is no more than common juftice at the fame 
time to render fignal praife to the individuals, who are free from 
the faults in manners and temper, which many under fimilar 
circumftances have contracted. Moreover, they are perfons cut 
off from a ftate of life ufually regarded as the moft defirable. 
They are frequently unprovided with friends, on whofe advice or 
affiftance they can thoroughly confide. Sometimes they are de- 
ftitute of a fettled home, and compelled by a fcanty income to 
depend on the proteétion, and bear the humours, of fupercilious 
relations. Sometimes in obfcure retreats, folitary, and among 
ftrangers, they wear away the hours of ficknefs and of age, un- 
furnithed with the means of procuring the affiftance and the 
comforts which finking health demands. Let not unfeeling de- 
tifion be added to the difficulties which it has perhaps been im- 
poffible to avoid, or virtue not to decline.’ Pp. 168, | 


Melody the Soul of Mufic. An Effay towards the Improvement of the 
mufical Art. With an Appendix, containing Account of an In- 
vention. §ve. Printed at Glafgow. 1798. 

This is an ingenious little work, the produdtion of a feeling 
mind; but we cannot compliment the writer on a very extenfive 
knowledge of his fubjeét. We remember a more fatisfactor 
fupport of the fame pofition in a pamphlet publifhed by Mr. 
Jackfon of Exeter. Our author’s new invention is yet in em- 
bryo. It is thus defcribed: 

« It occurred to the author that, by adding, to the prefent 
firings of the violia, doubles tuned an oétave below, and by plac- 
ing the old and new ftrings fo clofe as to be acted on together by 
the fingers and bow, the tone of the inftrument would be en- 
riched; and an effeét be produced fimilar to bafs and treble 
voices finging together the fame air. He forefaw, however, that 
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if the new ftrings were to be of the fame kind with the old, there 
would be fuch a neceflary difparity in fize between the ftrings to 
be founded tegether, as would be very inconvenient in fingering 
and bowing. But obferving that there is no great difference be- 
tween the fize of a common bafs ftring and the tenor, which are a 
note raore than an oétave feparate, he concluded, that the beft 

ian would be to make all the new ftrings of the fame kind with 
the prefent bafs—the octaves of the treble, tenor and counter to 
be near the fize of thefe ftrings, and the o¢tave of the bafs to be 
as much larger as might be neceffary. He faw, too, that it would 
be proper to enlarge the bridge aid nut a little, and to make the 
upper edge of the bridge more convex, to prevent’ confufion 
among the ftrings. To make room for pins for the new ftrings, he 
found it would, in general, be neceffary to have an entirely new 
pin-box. But, for the fake of experiment, he caufed holes, fuf- 
ficient to admit {mall pins, to be made between the old ones, ina 
common violin, and, as there would not be room for the fingers 
to turn the new pins, they were made with fquare heads to be 
turned with a harpfichord key. Having, in this manner, made a 
trial of the invention, he found it attended with the following in- 
conveniencies. The ftrings at firft made a difagreeable jarring. 
But this was found to be occafioned by the octaves being too 
near each other, fo as to be prevented from vibrating freely. 
Upon being removed a little farther diftant, this difagreeable ef- 
fect in a great meafure ceafed. What remained, the author im- 
puted to fome of the ftrings not being properly proportioned or 
not of a good quality, as others were perfetly freed from the 
jarring. ‘By a little practice, in proportioning the ftrings and their 
diftances, this difficulty could eafily be furmounted. An incon- 
venience of a more ferious kind was the trouble of keeping the 
ftrings intune. In the way in which the trial was made, the au- 
thor found this trouble very great. A confiderable part of it, 
however, was occafioned by fome of the pins being turned by the 
fingers and others by the key. As there are double the ordinary 
number of ftrings, there will always, indeed, be additional trouble 
in tuning. But, when the pinsare all turned in the common way, 
this can, by no means, be intolerable; efpecially as the o€tave is, 
next to the unifon, the mufical relation eafieft to be afcertained by 
the ear. The author, therefore, fees no infuperable difficulty in 
the way of carrying this invention to perfection.’ P. 79. 


A Narrative of the Particulars which took place on an Application of 
the Author to the right rev. the Lord Bifbop of Norwich, to be ad- 
mitted a Candidate for holy Orders. Containing original Copies of 
Letters, and bis Lordfhip’s Anfwers. By Fohn White, of the City 
of Norwich, Gentleman, 8vo. 25. Ridgway. 1798. 7 


It appears from this tedious and unneceflary narrative, that the 
author applied to the bifhop of Norwich for ordination, The 
prelate anfwered, that, confiftently with the agreement into which 
he had entered with his brethren, the requeft could not be grant- 
ed, as Mr. White had not been educated for the church, as a 
great portion of his time had been dedicated to another pros 
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feffion, and as he had not ftudied at either of the univerfities. -This 
anfwer did not fatisfy the applicant, who again entreated the fa- 
vour of ordination as a great charity. His folicitations not pre- 
vailing, an appeal is now made to the public ; but the generality, 
we think, will be inclined to confider the bifhop’s conduét as 
itrictly juftifiable. 


A Letter to H. Repton. Efq. on the Application of t'e Pradtice as well 
as the Principles of Landfcape-Painting to Landfcape-Gardening: 
intended as a Supplement to the Effay on the Pidure/que. By Uvee 
dale Price, Efg. To which is prefixed, Mr. Repton’s Letter to Mr. 
Price. Svo. 45. Robfon. 


In this correfpondence, Mr. Repton and Mr. Price explain 
more particularly, with feeming cordialitv, their refpective fy- 
ffems. Mr. Repton gives up a little of Mr. Brown’s fyftem re- 
{pecting the clump and belt, or foftens the moft objectionable 

arts of thofe ornaments; and Mr. Price, on the other hand, is 
inclined to remove his more poignant picturefque objects to a 
greater difiance from the manfion, But each of thefe contending 
improvers might concede more with advantage. As we have 
fully explained Mr. Price's fyftem *, and as there js little novelty 
in his prefent fupplement, we fhall not dwell upon the fubjeé. 
Mr. Repton’s opinions need not detain us, as they do not efien- 
tially differ from thofe of Mr. Brown, or of fome of his more en- 
lightened fucceffors. 


Memoirs of Colonel Edward Marcus De/pard, nowy under Confinement. 
By James Bannantine, his Secretary, while King’s Superintendant at 
Honduras, ‘Fc. 8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 1799. 


From thefe memoirs it appears that Colonel Defpard was, for 
thirty-four years, employed either in a civil or military capa- 
citv under government; that he has four brothers in the army 
and navy; and that he has been honoured with the thanks of 
feveral :eneral officers, of the governor, council, and houfe of 
aflembly in Jamaica, and of the king himfelf, for a variety of im- 
portant fervices. ‘The publication is interefting, and does credit 
both to the colonel and his fecretary ; the latter of whom declares 
in his advertifement, that it was prepared without the know- 
ledge of the fubjeét of the memoirs. The real grounds of the 
colonel’s commitment to prifon not having tranfpired, many 
perfons are naturally anxious to know by what offence fo brave 
and able an officer could have fubjeéted himfelf to a rigouraus 
confinement. 


Proceedings of a General Court Martial, held on Major General Mau- 
rice Wemyfs, at the Marine Barracks, January 4, 1798. Swe. 
2se Secley. 1798. 

Major-general Wemyfs has thought proper to publifh this ac- 
count of the proceedings of the court martial, in order to extin- 
guifh any prejudices which may have ariien from ‘ the partial and 





* See our XXIlid Vol. New Arr. p. 426. 
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interefted accounts’ publifhed in the newfpapers, and with the 
hope that ‘ every candid and honourable mind will be convin- 
ced that he did not aét intentionally wrong.’ He was accufed of 
having difobeyed orders, mifapplied the public money, neglected 
his duty, and aéted in an ‘ unofficerlike and angentlemanlike’ 
manner: but it is not our bufinefs to enter into an inveftigation 
of his delinquency. 

In the few notes which the general has added to the decifion 
of the court, fome inconfiftencies appeer. The fentence im- 
ports, that, ‘in confideration of the prifoner’s long fervices, age 
and infirmities, he fhould only be « placed on’ half-pay.’ On the 
word infirmities, the note is, ** The rheumatifm at times ; but in 
no great degree ;” and, on the word age, we find “ Not fxty,” 
although, in his defence, he {peaks of the “ zealous, faithful, 
honourable fervices of half a century !” 


The Elements of the Univerfal Chronology, taken from the Holy Bible ; 
applied, for the firft Time, to the Ajftronomical Calculation of the Cy- 
cles, for the Correction of the Almanack. By Fofeph Emanuel Pel- 
lizer, 8vo. 25. 6d. Symonds. 1798. 


We find fome difficulty in prevailing upon ourfelves to ac- 
eede to the pofitions which form the bafis of this chronology. 
The cycles of the fun, moon, and earth, are eftimated at nineteen 
years; and the year is faid to confift exactly of 365 days, 5 hours, 
41 minutes 54th. Our Saviour’s age, at the time of his death, is 
reprefented by our author as having been thirty-feven years and 
three months. But, before we agree with him, we muft have bet- 


ter data. 


Rights of Difcuffion: or a Vindication of Diffenters, of every Denomi- 

*. nation: with a Review of the Controverfy, occaftoned by a late Paf- 
toral Charge of the Bifhop of Salifoury. To which is added, Hints for 
Paftoral Charges. By a Friend to Civil and Religious Liberty. 
Svo. 25. 6d. Rickman. 1799. | 


We have no reafon to queftion this author’s claim to the title -of 
*a friend to civil and religious liberty ;’ but he might have em- 
ployed his pen to a better purpofe than that of interfering ina 
controverfy of little general concern. The rights of difcuffion are 
undeniable; and the diffenters of all denominations have been 
fo often vindicated and defended, that if the arguments urged in 
their favour were as convincing as they are numerous, they muft 
long before this time have prefented an impregnable barrier to all 
the vigour of the eftablifhed church. Certain it is, however, that 
the adoption of fome part of the wayward politics of the times, by 
many individuals of their number, has created fufpicions of their 
whole body, {trong indeed, but unjuft.—The hints for paftoral 
charges are on the following oe :—* Melioration of the Con- 
dition of the inferior Clergy —Tithes—Difcouragements to Mas 
trimony—Duetling—lIrreverently trifling with the Name of the’ 
Lord. (as by calling a peer Lord /)—Depravity of modern Man- 


ners—Schools,’ &c, 
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